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C- .* fit A: Annonce i 

ASi'. : :’ur J Jtppton, Ililberg 1. 


:‘V.: Well - kaul hilberg, I would like to know, why, studying the £§ 
holocaust, you took such a deep interest in the transportation ® 


problem, because as a ttia 


o 

d 


tter of fact, wo know what happened, we ^ 
have the result, we know that 6 million Jews wars killed by the q 
Hav.is and we know that at least 2/3 or more than 2/3 of these 6 n.^ 
Hosts had been shipped with railroads, with trains, in order to b«^ 
killed, when they were shipped in the killing centers. I think th^ 

■ td ■■ 

the results is enough important in itself and I would like to knoi^ 
end as a matter of fact that is the question that you psk to your-® 

o 

sell when you start your beautiful article on the railroad prob — d 

u 

le.i - why should one be interested in this? 

o 

vi 

O 

et 

i an tin.- work, was interested not merely in the result that every^ 
e-no but in how that result came about. And for this reason d¬ 


; s. . : '"ell, from the start, that is to say 30 years ago, when I be-] 


x set my sell the task of finding out the various moans that were 


C/5 


employed by the Germans for the destruction of the Jews. In those d 

o 

<!ays the only thing to do was to look at documents coming through d 

o 

:.t rnberg, and 1 did do that. But after a while, even after being O 

' > 

at Alexandria, Virginia, which at that time held the largest col- d 

VI 

lection of Gorman documents, I became aware of a very peculiar gap^ 
in the picture: there was nothing, almost nothing about the railro^: 
And the very fact that this material was missing in such larga col^jjj 
.'octions that contained a great deal of information about the part^ 
about industry, about the army even, about many other sectors of 
Gorman life, that very fact made yie a stubborn searoher for materijfifc 
ab<ut the railraads. And after I began this search, it oeeured to 

Eh 

me more and more that there was indeed a great deal of significance 
In the operation of the railroads themselvas in this particular pro* 

. r I 

® 
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UP,. cess. fteause everywhere and everyone had emphasised 
emphasis was on quite simply the people that were shooting, the 
the Einaatagrnppen, the personal of the camps, the.Gest apo. -And yfjjj§ 
little emphasis, very little light was shed on |be ipsop^s ^ 

tom .. . ii. , u . i . n i . . . . ..1 1 """ *“» w « »*eajv 

the scene who did 90% of th e work that lad to the fins} result«^gfr/* > 

' 1 — i n jiirn i i Li u ii hd^ . < d>m ii> Trtrt w»tB«tt »MsaaawMa^ | t imuinroi i,ji mi mn i)wm. i n i n i R —n— 

And it oc curred to me that the railroads; had been Iqvolyadtp a ^S ^ 
c^pnsi^leraj^ ■ Because transport su npt .a , 

And then it .occurred to me that' the-railroads,^*y ■ 
from ideologic activity, isolated as they .. were frop the rest of .:, #■; 
burocracy by the very fact that they were a coSpCgate entity wltl»r»[T 
in a ministry. that if the railroads were involved to the sajne C*"S 


" and with the same _ offfeetiyeno*g~JM^^ 1 

ness^as other agencies that that was very •jf-*”* * ff »_ k ?*?** 1 ?* 
then ”we would have a new wheel of the totalitarian^ system. And 
t;,at is what led me to searching over three decades for railroad 
material. 


QU.: Yes, hut I understand what you mean, but one could say that 0 
after all these were merely technical problems. As you say, there S 
is no ideology behind. But this was technique, and how this tech- f 
nique can give the insi f in what is a totalitarian apparatus? C 

HE.: An actual fact if you look at the operations of any other ^ 

agency, including even the Foreign Office, if you look at the In¬ 
terior Ministry, if you look at the Finance Ministry, if you look 
at the banks, if you look at the Armies which t^r« pushing into 
Russia, they were all of them solving tcohnlpa* prcbloms. jrh£_ d . C« 
t ruction of the Jews occurred in*the process of technical problem 
being solved - this was not only the property of .the ir nilrbodot ’ 
everyone was approaching the destruction from ..the same, .vantage .; 

....._ u ****m*.^^^.** * Mm : * ^< ^‘“ . . . . r . ..' , .I—"..! - — .1-.: *. T " ' t- J 

point: a problem had to ben solved. , , ' ' " 
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QU. 


Specific technlc&l problem*. 




■&*> 
■t'j.y' 






ii 


r:S.: A specific, ..... the substance of the resul t ■ anisrgqdf' out * _ 0 

dividual t-lny solutions to individual tiny .yafablainij. 

*' fference ,betyeen the railroad* ^ n.I&f 


ss units in action. 




rtd 


RE.: About the railfdads? 


QR.: Yes. 




---T—. r - rr,s."-r . . . 1 'v -■>: 

■’ r- .: ..i. S; ; • ■ ■ 

■ ■-■■■;'• -.'■. * ■'••■■:, .v --f r .V : . - .w. 

QTj.: Ye*., And could yoq elaborate mor«, could you f*yH*nd‘sould you g 

go into thf details and explain what'you hft^e find?, ? '• - 2 

7- ; ■ ■ -: ■■ y , » 

■ ■ ■■.•'■*..’■.■ . :.: ■ - ■ w 

I 

« 

hH- 

as 
o 

• . •>'■••- 5/3 

o 

-E.: Wall, Jet me say to atari with that I wish I had found out more 1 ? 3 

■■; 

because something quite unique, or not quite Unique., but remnrlcabl e X 

v’ 7 " W t 

ibo’it the railroads is that the documentation abovit tha railroads i*d i 

noc t:. be- found in the Federal Archives of Germany, just as It was nS$ 

included in the Alexandria document file of the NGrhberg document *1^ 

or any other collection that was accessible.. So that tor start with Q 

one has.^to,. one must say that all we have from the railroad* are P 

miscellaneous material some of which... most of which cope from Rolat^ 

H 

of the Soviet Union. And looking at these handfull of material one g 

must figure.qqt what happened, which is a very difficult; tqsk, becau£| 

all my work, quite frankly, ia ah.* y«ry, yeryaimply the solution 0 
of a gigantic Jigsaw Russia. What it comas' tq-, if yo^qiSq.'imagin# ^ 
a Jigso Ptnssle withi many thousands of pie.^slgiv^f ■place*:, ” 

and one or tjro are.,"missing, one li-*• § 

' ' ; 'C'y. '*; ; 'v''.' h A C’’ x/l 

see the Gestalt, but what' do you do Wlith -the aaymeyf^ of ~a srgm n p ,.a:^pri - 

. . ' * 


if you have only three or four piac..«#: <; *il^:vydn''^ th;cg 
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RE.: total picture from that cull, handfull? And that's the problem 
with the railroads, you see. But even so X think we hfvemadesnjaJoS 
start towards unlocking the mecanismes which operated there and whl 

were ultimately being employed against the Jews in tense efthe two O 

■> ■ ,v ' CJ 

major components, the financial one and the operational* The traff1^0 


and the operations. And to that extent I think we now have certain 
basic principals which X believe we know. One of them is of eourse 
that Jews were transported as any other person or cargo.*.*,; 


IS O BINE ?P,7 
Can..: Annonco! 

Ass.: Burlington, Iiilberg 2. 
nil.: Okay. 


O’" 

g 

3 

m 

m 

O: - 

r ; 

© 

2 

a 

C/3 

o 

: The two components, financial and operational, represent two .eg- 
merits of the structure of the Reichsbahn, the Traffic Division, whlcO 
w.is staffed by accountants and jurists, and the Operational Division^ 
vhrch was nlr.iost entirely composed of lngeniers. The significance of£^ 

the’ w ?inancial, and the basic principal of the financial operation wsq 

...'.. 

that in prlnelne^. the Reichsbahn would ship any cargo, whether it w»0 

—...' ' -.-.. ^ ..' 

inanimate cargo or people, in return for payment. 

d 

C/3 

• H 

Oi)..: They were ready to ship... g 

w 

2 

RE.; They were ready to ship in principle any cargo whatsoever, if t$fcy 


were paid. Now to be sure there were priorities, but in principle tt 


v/'ll’Id ship people whether from concentration camps, whether to con¬ 
centration camps, whether Hitler Youth going on vacation, whether Gf0- 
man soldiers, whether munitions or whether industrial cargo^ if they W 
weee paid, this was a service organisation* And therefor the haelo k®r. 




w 

s 

w 
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RE.: pricecontrolled key waa th**t Jfw'w* gnint *» »® shipped t 
Treblinks, were going to b« 


other destinatloh so j»» f so the r.mipfP f ^S ; 

wee the '•«£$ 



QUIT' Ea^hO**.. .'di*#^^** 


Re. i Everyone * • with,.* 

• ifh ■■■’- ' 


ot ha if-far e, children 

. The 

for then beeeuee they 


be made for only oho way. The guards.. the 

V - • - J.tf4tHrV'«nt'’ia*^ y, ^'» _ ..-r • •• -■ 



their place of origin. 


the children under four.. 


QU.: Had the privilege to be gaeeed freely. 


fcssfS! 

© 

back to H 

o 

C/5 

o 

*1 

QU.: Excuae me, the children were shipped in the extermination oampjt, 

SC 

w 

d 

C/5 

e 

RE.: .. went free. j© 

o 
r 
o 
n ■ 
► 
d 

RE, j y*a * the traneport waa free, and in addition to that, becau^ 

the perirenal had to bay... the agency that had to pay was.the ageajy 

that ordered the train and that happened to habe been th e Qeafrapo 

^j^S?71SMS3i7iH355sr^^ ***** - 

***••+: W W**» <* r *U*® 

Jew!' were being shipped in much the sans w ay nf ,*dy excureionje 
wou'ii(TbaugirS ■ Re®? 1 * travelling. The minim^ 

waaTlkOOf. a kind of eliiurity fare, 400 WanthOjininimum. *e even if .^ey 
fe™T«nt^ 

n j 

sc 


8 et the half fere for •• «U f 
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ft 




yo> 




Ant' that rms the basic prr.nci^lo. ?Vj of’ co 
ti-'ral filth in the car, -which ••sight be 


SG, ; t:10X' 'Tl Zfr' 5j ^"''CS’W 

le cis?, i.:? *bI?o 3 re t\ t c\s ^ 



too- 


to the extent' .to five to ter ner-Cj 
cert tisii o:- route,, then there 'night ..be an additional- .bill""or""tliat .jS. 
dainnage. "ut in' principle,' so lor." as nay: 

y-osrts were boin.-r shipper'. Sometimes, the S3 got credit. Sometimes, 

tx*on 3 “^o 2 Tts vront out ’3o?^oro ■Ociyn'oiit, 1 ?0causo, 51s vov so^, t^r v.r'-Qir* 

tro aT x'iic 

w - WfcS W ! W 



-■''■•sv.nsss >ras “’.au^Aeo., as ?.u tho cas? .q^*" T - ti 


5S"ecia.Ilv 


or ary roaJ 


t n 


rro. 


c or?, ary -A.nfl tb.-or- tra-fXj 

ou? d ’car.del s^o oi f es- f* 

.... .-© 

: , the billing procedure, the ticketing procedure, whre 
smaller transports were involved, the SS would... 


2 

o 

C/3 

..... 0 

*1 

QU. : It was the same bureau, who was dealing with any kind of normal^ 

Ph 

passanger, which ac was,,? W 

d 

C/3 

RE.: Absolutely, absolutely. Just the official travel buro. Mittel- SC 




>t>f,V.b»-VivW J- 


europaisches Reisehiiro will ship people to the gas chambers or they d 
will. ship vac ationer s ^to their favorite reso rts,_ and that was basic- O 
ly^the same office and the same operation, the same procedure, the d 
same billing. 


QU.: No difference..? 


RE.: No £ difference whatsoever. And as a matter of fact everybody 


—* - - . ■• ^'- 

would do this job as if it was the most normal thing to do. 


QU.y And it was not a normal job. 
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RE.: No, it was not a normal job. As a matter of fact, you know, 
even., even the complicated currency procedures were followed in 
much the same way as with any other transactions, if borders had 
to be crossed, and that was very frequent. 

QU.: For instance..? 


►d 

»,■ 

u 

■ m- 

O' 

»’• 

a. 

■ ' § • 

RE.: Well, 1 think the most interesting example is of course Greeo^ 

HH . 

the., the transports from Saloniki, Greece, in the spring of 1943 ^ 
involving some 46 000 victims over a considerable distance, so thatf 
even with thcxgroup fare the bill came to almost 2 Million Mark, 
which was quite a sum. And the basic principle, you see, was such ^ 
traffic is that which is employed in the usual, customary way even 


to this day all over the world: one pay* in the currency of the 
of origin. Then, one has to pay the participating railroads and roij^e 
in their own currencies, so that... W 


QU.: From Saloniki, they had to chjss Greece.. 


RE.: They had to cross Greece 


QU. : 


and it was Drachmas... 



RE.: In Greece, it was Drachmas, and then you might have 
the.. 

QU.: Yugoslawia.. 


RE.: yes, to SKxkxaxxxrfxRxaxlcxa Serbian and croation railroads, a: 
you might have then to go to the Reichsbahn and pay in Mark. Now, 


thrdwgh 
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ironically, the problem was, you see, that the military commander in ^ 

Saloniki, who was in charge, so he, in a sens, was the ultimate persoxtgj 

1 

responsable for playing for these things, didn't have the Mark, and he y 

didn't have the Reichsmark, although he did have the Drachma,- the Dra<^- 

' -W 

ma, you see, he had from the confiscated Jewish property which was 
used to pay for these things, this was the self-financing principle. £jq 

The SS or the military would confiscate the Jewish property and would § 

e ‘ ^ ^ 

proceds especially from bank deposits, .. would pay for, transports* 1 

a 

w 

Qu. : This means that the Jews themselves had to pay for their death. 




o 

d 

have to ® 

Re.: Absolutely. You/remember, you have to remember one basic principle 

. ■ " o 






there was no tyidget for destruction. 


Qu.: Yes. 


C A 

0 

d 

h: 

XI 

W! 


d 


RE.: So, that is the reason that confiscated property had to be used 
in order to make the payments. Allright, the property of the Jews in 
Saloniki was confiscated, but the proceeds were in local greek cur¬ 
rency. The Reichsbahn of course would want payment in Mark. How then 
do you change the Drachma' into Mark? Now you have exchange controls 
right within occupied Europe. The only way it could be done of course 
is if somebody in this occupied zone obtained Mark. But how could 
they? This was not such a simple thing in wartime, and therefore, for 
once, there was a default, and the railroad had shipped all of these 
Jews to Auschwitz without compensation. 

i 

Qu.: I can imagine that this originated a lot of red tape., corres¬ 
pondence 



C/2 


w 

r : 

o 

o 

> 

d 

C/3 
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o 
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is preserved in the Bundesarchiv in Koblenz. 


Qu.s These documents exist.. 


Re.: It originated correspondence which went on for more than a yea# 
between various representatives of various agencies including milit^y, 
railroads and foreign office, am most incredible correspondence whi<0 

- c 

ft: 

= h:. ! 

o- 

' # 

o 

Re-: These documents exist because they have been found in/^cords l 
the Finance Ministry. S3 

w 

S3:-: 

Qu.. And they didn't yield for one year? ^ 

o 

2 

Re.: Oh, they would not yield, because after the fact, after the Jew^ 
had been shipped to Auschwitz, they couldn't see any good reason forO 

H 

W 
d 
in 

S3 

Re.: Yeah - well, not only the SS, you see - one couldn't see any goof* 
reason for making available the currency. So therefore, one simply ^ 
rode it off - it was an intra-office transaction, but the interesting^ 
thing is, that each budget, railroad budget or any other agency budget 
was nevertheless kept seperately. So* this is like one agency having ^ 
dealings with another, payment has to * be made from the army to the S 
railroads. In this caxe it wasn't. 2 

■ ■ s 


paying. 


Qu.: The SS, you mean? 


Qu.: And why was it the Army which was involved in ah- in Jaloniki, d2 

> - "S 

rectly? “ 

* xn 

M 

d 


Re.: The Army was involved directly... 













' ? 1 1b:•bh'blhV;h 
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Qu.: The Wehrmacht? 


Re.: Yeah, it was involved rfxxaakky in Saloniki and it was involve^;; 

W. 

iji France, because the German Army itself* administered these. terri^jj.;;- 
tories. These were territories under military ... military rule>, 50 
as opposed to several other forms of {overniMUt, civilian Re1chs~ 
kommissariat and so forth. So this war x directly ruled by the ';• , ■ 

tary. So they had the ultimate responsibility for making payments pi 

■ ft" 

because any of the SS mean there was under the military commander q 

p 

at least for purposes of such things, payments, jurisdiction. 


Qu.: It’s fantastic..But were they not aware, or astonished, becau^fi 


it seems that there, was another problem too, because as 




fact most of the Jews were shipped in freight cars, no' 




Re. The most amazing thing about it is that notwithstanding the facCIQ 
that~~Tews vreripped in freight c.ars., the railroad still bii 1 ed”^ 
the—SS-cTsT thojigh the shipment had taken place in regular passanger d 
cars third class. In other words, there was no difference in the ^ 

paym^tT Indeed, there was no difference in the various offices. ® 

The offices that shipped the Jews were civilian. traffic, so the ^ 

'key, "ttfe"'pr'infeiple was that i f _peoy.le. 
ever means h the passangtr sections of the railroads were res- q 

ponsible for the shipment ant. they billed the SS accordingly. S 

Till^'’^Tbst^ g!it cars was done only because of the P 

shortage of passanger cars, because quite obviously nooiie would ^3 
insiste that Jews of all people should be shipped m passanger p 

, d 

cars when- on’ arrival they wou3 <1 he gassed anyway. 2 







; • -Jr .-:A V :'V»/£? ny^.^p’?!; 
. -'L'. 
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Qu. Yes, This me^ns they were even ready to earn some money? 






.. , 5; 

Re. That’s correct, :ln other words,one can see it in one of the 2* 

ttesagfltaa^' . •.. ' -' ■••'.». ■ ", •.■ 


key documents of the Qeneralbetriebsleiti 


st which was • engaged 


SSa?SSBj?gF!^ 


in the actual scheduling of the trains, and there ypu see the 1 ^ 1 S* 

nVi.i V n ’ 

scheduling people involved with those that dealt with passangir 3'‘ 

. 


traffic rather than with freight traffic. ^ - 


Qu. And it was the same man that was in charge . 1 


Re. Absolutely. A lway s passenger traffic. Always passengef 1 traffi 
So even if the Jews were ... 
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Ass. Burlington, Hiiherg, 3. 
Qu. Okay. 




Re * ^. g.^^9-^g5g iag j^LJ»?en is that whereas the Jews were beingO 

booked as people for purposes of payment they were then'^^Tfpped G 

.. ^ f . jr ^ 

as cattle, to get to their destination.. Even^thou^^aST^yTTfie" H 






people that were involved in the operation of passanger traffic * W 

^,1-, .oivn.-iSa^^ ' ' ' • : hjf 

people here eventually .. this made no difference, they were S 

slipped in the cattle cars to Auschwitz, to Treblinka and to other § 






camps• 


Qu. Yes. 0f was, . after the war was . , went;Wjj 

on trial? ■•,£< 


Re. No, there is . n.§ ;: ^ine jl3! g^^ j ljj i:0 J^p...^^s^^ j gtuaJ- f l^^i^_^^ K O^i^irj^;^; • 
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rlthough various procedings were initiated, none ever were concluded. 




to tny lcnowXeilge, nor do I think any of thorn will be. 





Qu. Yes. Its because they say that the transportations were only means 


to an end. 


Re. Eve.rvynne^:n^ists upon this very poijrk, even someone I was talking 


to in Frankfurt, who, as it happens, was invbiJ-ved in putting up some; 
signal equipment in Auschwitz, hut I did not cotoe to see him because 
of any awareness of his past. Indeed I only went \here because I was 
looking for some material, that X thought he might \ave, an extraor¬ 
dinary kind, considerate, helpful person. Now, in the\60ties. We 
went through a discussion of Auschwitz, we went through a discussion 
about the role of the railroads in that operation. Then he was in 
no sense tranlced to hide any thing at all, he was giving me instruc¬ 
tions and have to read documents, but at one point he said: "The 
railroads ar e but a means, to,..an end." It is the uniform comment 
which runs like a refrain throughput the system, and nobody has 
to toll them to say this, itis a spontaneous statement. 


Qu. Rut I think that eh., eh., this will lead us to the second 
aspect with the operations. T mean, did these Jewish trains, these 
trains which were carrying the Jews to the extermination., extermi¬ 
nation camps did they have a name? Mow were they called, registered? 






Re. Well the astonishing thing is that when you deal with the opera¬ 
tion of the system itself you now comfe to grips with the most substant 
of aspects (?) of the entire operation. Two of them: putting together 
the cars, that is to say the mobilization of equipment itself. 


LDINGS Ol THE U.S. HOLOCAUST-MEMORIAL MUSEUM ARCHIVES 
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Qu. The wagons? 




*d.. 

X 


He. The wagons. And secondly, making available the tim e of a tr a§c, 
whKr^tTllId scheduling. Then both ware scarce, cars were ^ 
scarce^and*time was scarce'. I thus thought, for many, many yearsQ 
that there must have been a priority system into which these ^ 
particular trains would fit. And I was looking for such a priori® 
ty system. But whenever I saw one, I did not see any designation 
of Jewish trains anywhere. And of course that was my f a ilin g. ^ 
How would a German administration place these particular death 


trains into a category of trains, without admitting on paper 
that this is what they were jdoing? CThus we find the“5oTt pa^ 


O 


o 

C/5 

, o 


doxial situation of all: Jewish Trains, that is to say, death 
trains, were leaving for their destination w >-t li o u t prio-^ 
rity for the most part, without priority^ there were certain ^ 
exceptions, expecially (mot inconipfehensible) under the war. ^ 
yet this does not mean tp these trains were left behind, j/5 

X 

o 

F 

o 


And 


The one conclusion that^drew, and this is perhaps the most 
significant of thmiyrfl - ho J ew was. J-.eft alife for lack of 


t r an sport .■% Somehow or other, these peoi.le managed to fmd time, O 
special tijne'f of to find cars wherever they could get them, X 
to geV'the job done, and uooue in this system failed in that ^ 
tg^sic. S 

o 

Qu. But we have talked., we have talked with at least two men, 5 
one is Speer, who was Armoment Minister, and of course he was ft- 
in charge of the transportation at least of the Wehrmacht, and j|j 
the other one was a man of the Reichsbahn, Schelp, and they ^ 
say with a kind of contempt when one asks* this kind of pre- g 
cise questions "Ilow did you do this, there was a shortage of 






d f Vs orft uof P hfllTlVl 




_9 


it Xi_ :...X 1 -I -f'X- XV. , 
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shoulders and say "This was not important. Hundred Jewish 
thousand, we had such an aparatus of operations that this 
count," This is what they answer. / 


trails or 
dp/d no t , 


He. From a certain perspective they are of course right. Whenever: 
you ask any person who is in charge of a very v,ery J.a^ge operation 
how to account for something happening in a sector of it, he will 

j . _ 

say: "Look, I am in charge of so much, wiry are you asking me about 
so little? This is not imporant!" However, it is not that person, 
it is not Ganzeruir'iller himself except on one or two occasions, 
who was asked to approve of those, -'transports-. Ho, the request al¬ 
ways came from an SS-capl a lii, was somebody in this rank, to his 
opposite number in the raj.lr.be,d system, little people, comparative¬ 
ly little poonlc, <lr:a Ling/with, other comparatively little people. 
And ,i.t is these little ■"'topic who had to appain (?) the transports 
Tiom the 1 top. eiones and to the tittle people it was important, 
and as in any organization, when somebody comes foreword and says: 

"T want so much, T want this and that," the question is why do 
you want it? Is your request more important tha±n any other reques 
should it receive priority? And the significance is, that in every 
case these people did succeed and of course, in one or two occasion 
Gail zemnullcr himself had to help out. That means, that the issue 
was important enough, wo that when for example traffic was tight 
up, he was called upon by none other than Wolff, the chief of the 
personal stuff of Heinrich Himmler's office, to make possible tire 
transport of people to the.. 

* 

Qu. Ganzennrillor was a pure technician, he was the Secretary of 
the transports. 


REPRODUCED FROM THE HOLDINGS OF THE U.S. HOLQCAUftT MEMORIAL MUSEUM ARCHIVES 
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Re. Yes, he was the StaatssekretKr, he was the highest ranking civil 
servant in the administration of the railroads, quite obviously, and 
he would, I am sure, regard his task, as having been a technital one* 
But what a technical task it is to fight a war, to destroy a people- 
and to do all this a under bombs, whith sabotage, whith shortages, 
what a technical task, here again, we find that history itself is a 
whole mass of technical tasks. 

Qu. And they fullfilled it? 

Re. They certainly did. 

Qu. Yes. But now to come back to eh., the denomination of these train: 
How did they do it, because these trains, they must have been .. 


Re. I'liat's right. You have seen that they had no very special names, 
and the fact of the matter is that, and here I must go into some detai 
T c c J:i ilian trains general were of two kinds. There were those 


that, went at specified times , whether or not there were any paasangers 
This is the usual experience any traveller has when he wants to go 

scheduled train. But there were other trains, which would not travel 
at all unless there were enough requests,(in this case, the request 
would come from the Gestapo} Unless there were enough passangers tog 
justif y the dispatch of a train. Such a train was called a special 
train, a Sonderzug. It is still a special train, to this very day 

t . 

Die Deutsche Bundesbahn uses this designation for such trains. The 
designation is not limited to wartime, or the nazi—regime, it is 

the general, customary and usual term , it ist x being used to this 
very day. . . 
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Qu. (enmeme temps que le precedent) To this day there are Sonder- 


Re * S<?> Sonderzu g, a Sppderzug_is^a gy train vhich tra vels between 
regularly scheduled trains on a specia l schedule, tha t’sthe^ilhfi^” 
nition.So a Sonderzug — Hirer's own- personal train was a Sonderzug* 
a 'death train was also, an Sonderzug, ther$. war® -dlij'Tljfind* 6 f*lSoi&lSr- 


Qu. That means, it is a train which is smuggled., in the.* 


Re. ..which is interpellated, that's correct. It is allotted time ,5 
between regularly scheduled trains. The problem is to find the time. ^ 
This is the problem the railroad people called a Tempo, because of 2 
course, there must be a certain milage, kilometers between trains l— 

3 

going in the same direction so that one doesn't slime into the other. ^ 
And this means, one has to find time, which is a technical task again, jj 
but a rather difficult one, most especially when you consider, that 3 
timetables were set for each _Re 1 chsbahndirektion for each sector, t" 
and that these various timetables had to be glued together, Ih so C 
that a train long .distance from one point to the C 
other, and that took a great deal of discussion, a great deal of > " 
coordination, a great deal of thought. , ,, - , , , ,.• 3 






Qu. It is a very difficult task, as a matter of fact? 


Re * 

; fcat ed. Not. terribly diff icult, . buLj£^,£^^ '^ 

And they did that, so in both, scheduling, .and ear„allocation, and 
locomotive allocation, they .had .to. mak.S...a. lot., of decisions, this 
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^Sro^JiTO88©n 


was not one simple decision "Okay, go". This was a lot of decisbns. 

Qu. And, I have another question: who decided to ship let 's say a 0 
transport of Jews coming from .... !’• 


bobine 389 


Ass. Burlington, 4, Hilberg. 


Qu. les, I would like to know, because it is a problem that I had 
when I was m Boland: who decided, who took the decisions to ship 
a train of JeVs - let's take the Polish Jews, because I think it's 
clearer, because it was more concentrated, - either to Treblinlca, or 
to Sobibor, or even sometimes to Auschwitz. Because T had the fee- 
irng that sometimes the decision was taken at - the very last moment. 
That they shipped the trains, but they didn't know exactely in which 
camp, which extermination camp to., to send it. 

Re. Well,here again, the decishnflow begins in Berlin, where the 
substxf matter is how many Jews are going to be shipped from Were 
•ui a certain direction. We have for example right here the record 
- one of the documents of the Generalbetriebsleitung Ost. There 
were three regional offices of the Iteichsbalm for purposes of making 
schedules; depending upon the direction in which the train was going 
the decision would be made in the Cxenes^betriebsleitung Ost or West 


or Slid. Now - this is an OstbotriehsleitungT So - here we see a do- 

if we turn tTT^rr^^ 
will see that here are a lready cgrtain hangEorts being sched uled""*" 
enc * 'the month and later on February, with precise date**” 


S3AIH3HV 3hjl wohj aapnaondan 
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of departure and precise destination listed. So that for example a : 
triuisport' 1 *leavi < ug - Bar^^"^i^ !l,l 2:-.d of February to Auschwitz or leaving 

> raiM«iT»B «»M«3«WB«saaiise»ai»sssaiaS83gS8*ijSij8asiiS^^ ,,l 

Bialystok for Treblinka on tiie 9th of Febx~uary_is ^alre ady on the 

Use" as a result of a discussi on that was hoaLt oil a 16 th of January. .. 

. t l . n .^.. ( .«iini Tw ~ «rmrffiT^^ 

Qu. }6th of January, and they foresee already for eh., how long in 
advance.. 

Re. .. and they already foresee ... actually I would-say an entire : \ 
month. ' , . 

Qu. Yes? 


Re. An entire month. Someti ^;iL^JLt_^g ma ^ longer. This does not 

mean that this schedule, which was not really a final schedule, was 
to ETe~Treated as though it wore locked in. You will notice for example 

that in some cases the time of departure is listed and in other cases 

.... ” vc’-.» - • 

±t is not, because they simply hadn’t figured out, at this point, how 
they ai'e going to push these special trains through iiT^re^uTar^sche- 
dules, and they were going to do this in some"suhs’eque'nt^'meeTing. 


Qu. 1 


Hi ey ha d to he. f1 exi 1' 1 e' 


Re. They had to be very flexible. And as the war went on, the flexi- 

A ' O.—. r . . . . . . 

bility became a greater requirement. For example, there might be 
bombings, or more often railroad repairs of extensTons”as a coase^ 

| qpence of which at the very last moment trains might he shifted 
j let 1 s say from Sobihor to Treld i.nka or wherever. Arid this might 

he done within days of the final transport, leaving. Thus, flexi¬ 
bility was a key... —”— 
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-Qu. According to this flexibility eh - can one imagine that the 

’■o . 

final decision could have been made in some cases not by Berlin, 'fifflt 


by the., by the people of th« 


Re, Absolutely.. 


Qu. ..of the .. of the railways themselves., on the spot* 


0. 

«•: 

d'--: 

o. 

W'.- 

o 

50 ' 
Ov 

'•■■■ -X\ 

Re. Oh yes. You must remember this* evBn though GeneralbetriebsleiS 

HH ■ 

tung Ost was located in Berlin, one should not refer to that parti^j 
cular office as quote Berlin. Because Generalbetriebsleitung West 
was not located in Berlin, Generalbetriebsleitung Sud was not lo- ^ 

r . . _ O 

cated in Berlin, so it’s coincidental that Ost is in Berlin. It's ^ 

o 

H 
X 
w 

d 

Xfl 


because Berlin itself is facing East. 


Qu. Yes, 



with transport, and^J^nally we make., we deal with transports at 


a subregional level, or even at the local level where the final 
scheduling orders "Fahrplananordnungen" are being drafted, persuanS 

always to the basic structurciaid down in the basic directive. H 

"".. _ 2 


Qu . X e s. q 

Re. So we are dealing here with a .. a decision first within the ^ 
transport ministry itself to lepdtate one of the three Generalber, ^ 
ti iebslei tungeu, depending upon where the category of transport^j 

v d 

are going, whether it should be sent West, South or East, alright,^ 

this one is obviously East, so there it goes. That is the first. ^ 
decision. The second decision is taken right here: where, when : 0 

X 

3 

w 

at 
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and what time perhaps are these transports going to leave. To which I 


camps are#. 


Qu. They*. 


,‘P 

lie. May T say, these are not only Jewish transports, there are all f 
listed transports here, they are not dealing with only Jewish tra.ns-; 
ports. And now we can tell, the purpose, or rather the nature of : ; 
the passengers from the designation of the transport which is in 
a column right here, and we can see that for example .DA, and this ( 

comes lo ilio question that you asked earlier, refers to Jews who < 

are quite definitely outside of Poland and Jewish! transports nut- ! 
side of Poland are called DA transports. 

Qu. DA - what is the meaning of DA, there is one... 

»c. There is only speculation about it. and I have heard the spe¬ 
culation David;, but I have had no confirmation of it from anv ! 


’o "mail document . 


■vu. David? 


be. It might be. But this is speculative, and even those people 
the railroads are only speculating, and it is astonishing 
that people who could have been using this designation all of 
the while are now unsure what its origin is. But notice, that 
DA is about the only designation that is not immediately obvious. 
VD - Volksdeut sch e - that's very clear. Rm are Rumanians - that's 
pritty clear. T*Q arc "oles - that's very clear. And later one 
we even see P J ,, which I believe to be Polish Jews, Dolnische 
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Qu. It goes from Bialystok to Auschwitz, probably. 

/ 

Re. Yes, yes. Now, we always see the PJ, or in some cases we see ano 
designation, which is less clear, especially later on - eh., where' 
we just don't know what it means, or rather we do know what it means 
but we don't know why it is that particular designation. There is a, 
very rudimentary attempt to disguise the nature of the transport, 
but it is extremely rudimentary.. 


Qu. Rudimentary? 


Re. Very rudimentary. It's, It's basically not hard to figure out * 
even if just by process of elimination, that these are Jewish trans¬ 
ports. IJA is a Jewish transport , Pi om Berlin to Auschwitz: there are 
no Germans going to Auschwitz so obviously it's a Jewish transport. 
DA 15 - February 2nd 19'l3, going to Auschwitz, very clearly. 


Qu. And how did you yourself come to this., to this findings? 


Re. .1 found the document which is dated the ifith of January for the 
frrst time in 19o3, when I was \isiting Germany, in a folder which 
bad been sent there from the Soviet Union. Indeed, this item, and 
others, abragating about a hundred pages some more, came from a 

railroad station in Minsk. This itself is fascinating, because here 

/ 

we see the extent to which the information was spread throughout 

occupied Europe. The very fact that this particular’ document which 

is the '^'oisettastone (?) from which we learn all about the operation 
of (lie railroads could have reached a point as far East as Minsk 
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■which is farther than most of the transports went, they only wept 
to Auschwitz or Treblinlca or Sobibor is indication, of the way in . . ^ 
which the circular corrisystera of these railroads, worked, that, ; , 

.. ■ t’- •’Vi ''' • ' it* 

everybody got to know everything almost of necessity, because ^ 
trains moved, they .are not stationary, you are not operating a ■ ; ^ 

school system here, you are operating; a moving system* J ,t 'i.'-'J 

5Ju.‘ Yes. ' • -V '.V - 

' ■ - ■ ■: ■' 

Re. So we found .. so X discovered it in.. iii Germany,: and that .■■■;■ -:.b\ 
is not to say that I knew what it meant at that point. Most par^..,! ;,. 
ticularly because right on top I could see a i»*;PW which mysti- > ' 
fied me. Ptf. ; ''V 


Qu. PW - what means.. 


Re. Well, now I know it means PersonenwagenJ but this is just 
precisely the point that we made before - I just could not be¬ 
lieve at the beginning that a person in charge of to Bersonep- 
wagen in the Generalbetriebsleitung Ost would be signing such 
a document, when everybody has so well known that these, people 
were being shipped in cattle cars. So the fa very fact, you see, 
that I had known beforehand that the transports actually were 
organized in cattle cars stopped me for a long, time from realizing 
that people in charge of Personenwagen., passenger cars were going 
(,....) their usual business of scheduling these trains. So it 
took me for a while to realize thii/, and we dontt have ready 
made organization charts either. They have to be put together 
from the documents. So we finally, or I finally discovered in • 
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this case who Jacohi jwas, what his role was. And he is one of the ' ; - 


decision makers in Generalhetriehsleitung Ost. He de cidss the. mat- .> 
^te r of car all ocation in...ga. rt__of fact, that is to say - how many , 
cars are needed, for how long they are needed, ' - he is not v the • . . 
scheduling man, that is somebody else, that's a man called(jP£ 


in that particular' Generalhetriehsleitung Ost. Nor is he stdl-l 
another , man, who is dealing with the coordination about the ^ransH* 
ports, insofar,as they required coordination,with the. military, 
and that 1 s . Bebenhqf , that is a third person. Now all of these are 
burocrates in a single office, they get together, they have a long 
discussion, they have their own J ewish experts and finally they 
come out with a document like this which is hammered out... 


BOBINE 390 

Ass. Burlington Hilberg 5. 1 

Re. Incidently, the special Jewish expert in Generalbetri ebsl e-i tiini 


Ost is a man called Klemin, spelled K-l-e-double m, Bruno. I believe 
it is Bruno. X spent a lot of time on disentangling three diffe¬ 
rent Klemms, until X decided on him, he is missing, and it is almos 
impossible now to even know which precise office he held within the 
Betriebsleitung. That itself already is significant, because .the 
man, even though he chaired conferences:to hammer out timetables 
like this was not sufficiently high ranking to be listed in q rail¬ 
road directory, which is a pretty thick publication, and which has 
a lot of names in it. ‘ 


Qu. You mean the railway directory< of today? 
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.-.-X ...Vv-,..;. .j 


Re. No. I am speaking of the one of 1942 and 1943, which are very 
rare documents these days. Very few copies remain, one can see ' 
one m Frankfurt and one can see one in I.udwigsburg and there is - 
alegedly a third one in the hands of one of the railway people, 
and that s it. That s just a list of the important official., you 
know., officials, 'and the various posts that they held at that, 
time. Not a secret document at all. hat very scarce. .r,,\ 

Qu. Yes. And Klenmi is not listed? „ 

Re. He is not. Not listed in any organization chart which would 


make it possible to figure out whether he worked in the context 
of the military division, "L", which by the way stands for JLan- 
deaverteidigung, I believe, or whether he perhaps was in one of 
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And tell mo about, vou; 
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H 

other two that might also qualify. But you have to remember that© 
there was a system of flexibility also organizational, that one per^ 
son would take the place of ano+her if need be to do the job 

X 
O' 
r. 
o 
ct 
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d 
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n °* My breakthrough was en'.ij ul.y hdellectual. I had this par¬ 
ticular resetta-stone for quite a long time.. 

4u. Rosetta stone? 

Re. Kes. And X studied it, still not knowing what to make of some 
of the items of information in it. And than T observed a Fahrplap- 
anordnuns, that is to say a scheduling order, issued by a local 
Reichsbalindirektion or f.eneraJbo- f.erreraldirektion der Ostbahn, 
with tli N o same number than i found here. And then it occured to me 
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that is to say, tbo same number of a particular train, that I E 

found here - and than it occiu ed to me that of course this a £ 

preliminary document, this is a preliminary quarter, it is a j 
general framework, and that the process does rrot stop there. ^ 

Becaus •It" is specific train must he ranted through a scheduling,. ;-*j 
order to its destination, making sure that it -will traverse a 
certain route, that it will pass through certain railway stations*}! 
and' every station mi route has to he notified of the train l 

passing through and the approximate time ^rhen it will do so. ■} 

. > 

So here you have anotlier information flow, which is illustrated C 

in this Fahrplananordnung, which is from the - Generaldirektion t 

.> 

> 

der Osthahn, a railway system contained in ^he General^ouverne- 
ment, those districts of Cracow, Radom, Warsaw,.. Galicia and ^ 

Lublin. Tl'.is one is datin’ 15th September 19'tS^so that’s not * 

the one on which the breakthrough was made, but here we see 
anotlier pusz l.o, even tlusgh this is not a now find, the Polish 
government has had this for a while, some of those things: were 
published many years ago, yet I suspected they were not com¬ 
pletely understood, if was puzzled by the number 33- which is 
in the upper left hand corner of the document, and the letter ’ 
II, that follows it. I. .. T did just not know what to make of 
th.nfc and since I did have organization chart s of the Transport 
Ministry itself, T was looking for a number- 33 in these orga¬ 
nization charts, not realizing that that was a futile endeavor. 
Now leaving aside the history of the Redclisbahn which accounts 
for the numbers, 33 is the number used by Ileichsbahndirektionen 
in a field for that office which is in charge of scheduling 

trains. So whenever the number 33 app ear s.,.iha.£ is to say that ; 

somebody there is scheduling a train. If the letter II appears 
next to it, it means that the person normally doing the job 
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And if we look at , . 


is not doing it this time, but that somebody is doing it for him^ 


Qu. If is the first letter for which name?;/ 


/ 


. 

•• i*rj t 


Re. Hilfsarbeit er, which is you knoy an axiliory, an axiliory. 
an thas case it's not a low ranking $fcfc>position, and here we seel? •’ 
that the scheduling exper ts Richer and Glas pf the Reic hshahnAi^S]' 
rektion der Ostbahn and Generaldirektion der Ostbahn are involved^/" 
an a few transports, these particular ones called Sonderziige fur ^ 
Umsiedler aus dem Bezlrk Radom. Now that’s/the district Radom, G 
that's not the city of Radons the district. And we see here the ^ 
number of the order, this is number 587, that gois to show you 
how many of them there were, underneath the very interesting de- 
sagnation "NTJR fur den Diens tgebrauch , only for internal use, 
but thas turns out to be a very low classification for secrecy. 

Qu. Yes. 


Re. And the fact that on this entire document which after all dealt? 
wath death trains one cannot see - not only on this one - one cann| 
see at on others, one cannot see the word "Gehejrn", secret, is tjjjj ■' 
asthonashing to me. That they would not have done that is very ''j|l 
astonishing. And on second sort I believe that had they labelled 2 
it secret they would have invitd a great many inquiries of people > 
who get hold of it. They would then have perhaps raised more ques- ^ 
taons, they would have focused attention nn the thing, and a key 3 

A " ' 


^_»lg--gaMl^ope ration from a psychological standpoint, was never ' 1 
.t o utter the words that would be appropriate t o the action being J K 
taken. Say nothing - do these things, not * describe them^ So , ; ■ ' 2 j 

. ■ __ ~ _ "''ft 

w 
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V f-F^ 



t herefore "di es ist nur fiir den Dienstgebrauch". And now notice. ’ ^ 

““— _ ; . . -jfQ- • ' - 

h ow many recxpi^its~~thig particular orders goes. Bfe Bahn liofe. O 
oiy this stretch there ts one, two, three, four, fiire six, seven! d . 
ei ght, and here we are in Malkinia, w hich is of course the sta.ti 
near Treblinka. ■ 


Qu. Of course. 


© •:? v 

il 


e. But notice, that it takes eight recipients, for this relo4iveS3 
ly short distance, through Radom, to the Warsaw district, edfeht 
because the train passes through these stations. Therefore^each S. 
one has to know. Not wnly that, but of course, you are not going g 
to write two pieces of paper, if you can write one. So therefore O 
we find here not only JR*, which is a deathjtraifij going here, H 
m the plan labaled thns, but we also see t he empty train, after W 
it has arrived in•Treblinka, )iow originating in Treblinka, you ca^ 
always know whether it’s an empty train with the world "I." in frojjj 


of it, "leer”, 


<4u. Yes ~ Riickleitung des Leeiv.uges .. 


Re. Yes, and now, and i;ow, and now.. 


Que. .. of the empty train... 
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Re. .. we are going back. Then we have another train, and now hntjjjjje 
that there is very little subtelty to this numbering system, we aiS 

- ■ ■ w 


going from 922 8 to 9229 923 C. to 9231 to 9232 - hardly any prginai 
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Qu. Death traffic. 


Re. Death traffi c, of course. 


Qu. 


© 

. ■ . ••©•.. 

n, 

o 

Re. Well, here again of course, the only way that we know this \5jJ'' 
hind of information for sure is that we know that the idestfnati<j^ , 
Treblinka. And that the train does not go further. So when ^ 

■ M'y 

we consider that an entire train is going to Treblinka, there © 

■' '©’ ;: 

are after all several, rather many of them, then we say to ourr Ijj ■■ 

hh ' 

selves: this was not a train carrying German soldiers on farelowj^ 

QJ 

this was hot a train carrying Polish workers to a labor camp, ^ 
this was a train carrying people to a particular plane, the oh- ^ 

H 

ject of which overwhelmingly, primarily and in 99% of all cases© 

w 

was death. And it is by these means that we identify the lettering 
We do not have a document that says Iir means such and such. We 5® 

hti 

have the explanations by Richter, who tells us that indeed that Q 

pH 

was a death train, thus confirming what we believe, and what Q 

n 
> 
d 

C/5 

H 

Qu. You don't think that the., that the fight., that the secrecy^ 
was so primitive, so rudimentary. It doesn't come from the fact S 


1 

\ ve know. 


that after all., after all tt took place in Poland, and in Poland 
it's enough to go there today to discover that everybody knew, Ej 
And the people, the Poles of the railway .. that everybody knew.© 
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BOBINE 591 

Ass. Burlington, Hi lb erg 6 . ., . '' - 

Qu. Okay.' ’ ■ ■■', < '■ >■ ; t 

' ' y -’ ! h 

Re. Looking at Fahrplananordnung number 587 , /rather tWw amazing 
amount of information packed into it, and this is the typical 
order for a Bedarfsfahrplan, that means one which is specially, 
requested for special trains. And here we see that starting out 
in one ghetto which obviously is being emptied, the train leaves 
for Treblinka. We know the time that it takes to-get there. It 
leaves on a 3oth of September 1942 18 minutes after 4o'clock, 

by schedule at least. Arrives there at llh24 on the next morning 
Now this is within the Radom district, going into the neighbou¬ 
ring district of Treblinka - that is an extremely long ride for 
such-a short distance. We have to keep in mind that many trans¬ 
ports took much longer.to arrive at their destination, for instai 
when they came from Paris or wherever. This is also a very long 
train, which may be the feason that it takes so slow, that it 
takes such a long time. / 


Qu. There is the number of the., of th 


e cars? 


»e. It's just here., well, it's 50 J, that's a Wagenzug 5 0 GUteJ 
wagen, fifty of these Guterwagon, freight cars, filled with 
people, that's an exceptionally heavy transport, thousands of 


people in it. 


Qu. According to the people of Treblinka today it was not excep¬ 
tional at all. 
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Re. .. has to be turned around. And you see here the same number a.- ! 
appear as the Leerzug, now empty train, goes to another place. 

And it leaves at 4o'clock, in the afternoon, and now goes to 
that other place which is another small town- where it picks up 
victims. And there you are, at 3oc 'clock in the morning. It leaves 
on the 23rd, at 3o'clock in the morning. And arrives there in the 
next day. : ’ ’ 

i 

Qu» What is that astonishing, it seems to. be the same train^ as 
a matter of fact. 
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Re *. It ls the same “ it is quite obviously the same.. '.S' 

. 0 : . 

Qu. .. the. same train which gets each time another number. '- ' § V 

. ' ■ , n-v- 

Kc * ; T1,e wber haf ip t>e changed quite obviously ,' correct. ; Then 5^ 
it goes back to Treblinka, and this is again a' long .trip, arriwljf 
in Treblinka and now gets back to yet another place. And the samP;,.' 
situation, the same, trip, and then yet another, . goes to Trebl±nk»'‘ 
and then arrives in Qzestochowa on the 29th of September, and 2 
then the cycle is complete. And this is called a Fahrplananordnu^, 
and if., and if you. count up the number of - not empty numbers. ^ ^ 
but full ones, PKRs - there is one, there is one, here.:. ^ ^ o'" 


Qu. But why.. 


Re. That 1 - s two, three, that's four, 


Qu. Why.. 


Re. We may he talking l,eie about 10 OOO dead Jews on this one 
Palirplananordnung right here. 


Qu. More than 10 000. 


2 : " 
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Re. Well, we will be conservative. 


Qu. Yes. That's why such a document is so fascinating, as a matteag 
of fact. Because I was in Treblinka, and to have the two things g 
together, Treblinka and the document.. . j 
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Rfe. Well, you see, when I hold a document in my hand 7 * pai'ticular 
if it is an original document, then I hold something whichris ac^ ^ 
tually something which the original burocrate held in his handa 
It's an artefact, it's an leftover - it's the only leftover.that 


rests. 


Qu. Yes . 


XU 




# 
; W 

■sag'. 

cv 

cz> 

o 


Re. The dead are not around, (quelques mots incomprehensibles). 

A. real thing. . V’ 

Qu. It is a real thing. 

* 

Re. Yes- those numbers mean something. The signatures mean some- 

. ■ T; 

thing. It's not pieces of paper, it's an order, and by ±h* reason . 33 : j 

/• H j 

of the of the fact that the order was sent from one office to anotlJ^j 

C/3 

the train enumerated here actually left with deadvictims (?) * 

actually went. Q ' 

r 

o 

. . n i 

Qu. Yes. All this was true. [JS , 

Re. Yes. 

Qu. Tu coupes quand tu veux. 


DOCUMENTS. EN MUET - SANS CLAP! 


BOBINE 386 . 

flan inuet - Burlington 8 - documents. 
Burlington 2h - plan de coupe Claude 
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BOBJNE 392 


Ass. Burlington, Hilberg 9. 



Qu. The deportation trains were slow, generally speaking, . or fas'-t^Hi' 

' :. ; ■■ ■ mm 

Re, Slow by any standart: of course all traffic . was . slowed down .W-' 1 

' . V;; ' : i 

in wartime Germany, because trains were being overloaded with carO 

■ ' f' , - 

gos which automatically required them to travel a bit more slowly^. 
And as the war progressed, freight trains were limited to agroxim^^r ' 
ly 45 miles an hour. But Jewish trains!, I suspect, had a maximum ££.,• 

. • or 

speed of 30 miles an hour, and that would be even slower around tlfS . 

o 

bergens and the kollns (??). Furthermore, the priority system ins<£|j 
far as it did exist required that Jewish trains, insofar as. they ^ 
had priority 2 t£- Dringlichkeitsstufe 2 - to be moving not only O „ 
slowly, but to stop when a priority I train had to pass. So they 

x 

would bo put on ( a siding, while another train would move ahead. H ! 

G 

And this I think accounts with the fact that the -journey took • 

05 

so long and the people in the sealed cars were suffering so. much, -jjj: 

o 

specially during winters or in the hot summers. M 


Qu. I think that from Athens, I remember that what the Corfu Jews ^ 

05 

told me - well, they were shipped first by sea from Corfu to PiraSwJs., 


afterwards by train from Athens to Auschwitz. It took nine dqys 
and nine nights, or eight nights. 


- ;©f: 


Re. That may have been the longest train journey, the Greek dews' 
being farthest away from Auschwitz, and I Would imagine the same- 
for the Jews f of Rhodes, and from Athens and so on. This is.a 



Qu. It was not not a problem for the Germans, this slowSess • \ 
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BOBINK 392 suite 


Of the Jewish trains. 


■: 

P&§! 


Re. No, this was not the problem so long as the.Jews were being sl^)-; 
ped rout - in that sense Europe could become free of Jews. Their 0'3r 


.arrival even mth five or ten percent of the passangera dying oif 7 »/ ^ 

• W# 

the way was not a matter of bight priority so long as . they: got thejSp , 

c .. : / '■ Wwi;. 

and trains could be unloaded and the victims gassed. 53 

mV’: 

O 

Qu. Anyhow, they were doomed. 

‘Z 

O’ 

ui 

Re. Yes. * Q 

•n 

H 

Qu. I talked with a Polish traindriver, he conducted Jewish trains^ 

from Bialystok and War saw to T i eblinka and I asked him "Did you go© 

C/3 

fast or slow?" , Tie said very fast, as fast as I could, and I thinj^ 


it was a projection of his own bad consciousness. 


Well, we've all the the schedules which themselves allowed fo 


o 

t" 

o 
o 

prilty slow traffic, and it is hardly likely that that particular ^ 
that he 

train or trains was drivirg, would have faj]ot< arrived earlier, § 

w 

in fact they couldn't very well have because, as- you noticed, each-<|, 
sement of the journey had been charted out in advance. 


Qu. Yes, and if you., if you could summarize in one or two formula^ 


what you have said uptil now, how would you .. would you say ,it' 


C/3-.. 
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R e,j .1 would' say that 'for me in particular, the railroads are a. •. TO 
conspicuous and significant element in the machinery‘of destructi<>.*w 
That the railroads illustrate that there is great' desitructivs 

tential in an organization that operates efficiently, and >diich Z4-0 |fjj 

‘ 

ready to move with other organization's in the same direction, .whiclji} 

\ ;: ; v 3 

undeniands the latent structure of the undertaking,7,aud which- does (jjj 

7 : 7 ' 

not have to be, either ordered or even informed of precise goals • ,-, 

or- purposes or aims;: if is significant. to me that, the railroads '' 55 
insofar as we can now see were not specially indoctrinated in 

— ^ 

And many of its leading personalities would have described them- 

' V' '-t 

selves as good, puacticing Christian moral men. And in the^r indi- 1- 

vidual homelives quite probably were. In fact, the conspicuous ele-C 

ment in the entire operation is the sheer absence of Jews becoming^ 

a special category of operations within this network. Sch uh t Slangy. 

—" ^ ■ 

at the center, Klemtn x in Generalbe trie bslei tung^ Qst t Stier in. 
Cracow are exaamples of peopi.e who were by nature of the operation?" 

-< ■ y 

beginning to specialize in Jewish transports!,But even they have >■ 

-—* r > 

no special background that one can discover. And so once again 
we see, perhaps more crassly than in other cases, that ordinary ^5 

5 ——;—■—’ 

men were performing extraordin ary tasl^ s. And that to me is a jl 

conclusion that transcends the railroads themselves. 


Qu. Yes. What happened with them 1 ) 


Re. Again I think most of them died a normal death, after having 

lived out their lives. A few were caught be the Russian, I am not 

• £ ! 
entirely sure whether the Soviets realized who they were, but ep'me.g jv 

did disappear from Generalbetriebsleitung Ost, which was apparent’-!”} 

V'-': '7 V. 

ly overrun by the Red Army, still others were being investigated ^ f 
by German prosecuters and to the 196Oth and even 70ties, but for / 


ARCHIVES 
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t„. «... p.« .. „ fl „ d thd „, th „ e .5^^ 

tin» los them ln the po „ t _.„ vorld _ >aa h?re t thiiik . I';',: 

*V int.resting to not. th.t when,., o^.nia.tt.npg' 

or . s .»oi„ of G.rm.ny c,m« to . hold inM.y 1945, 

Ninistries w.re virtually dispandei} and industries were .topped 2 
""•jyire ed. r.oon.titnted themselveswlth inn weekw j.r »lA,tnl 
«t most two week. ,.t„ ■(*. o»„„l,o. „r territory „ y brit.iC '\S, 
.merioen or frenof troup,. They ,„<,„*!> Jg 

thins hed happened in „ ,ew postwar world. And ..Vthese men p.r-2 ■' 

sued their normal carreers, they were promotedthey „,g„, „ av £ ■ 
been erpeetl„ s t^,e a „ 0 „ perh „ p , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^g' 

still finishing the carreer. that they hod begun then- 


r ** - BU * *“* ° f tl ‘“ 1 *M»i *'■«'* Wi».d - how do you „y - 2 


2 

a 

c n 

O 

*1 


grades.. 


Dff 

w 

d 

05 


He. Oh. absolutely, the most conspicuous would be Geitmann ,Vho * 
was rn charge at one time of the Reichsbahndirektion in,;Oppel», O 

111 Wh ° Se JUriStlictio,1 - t,as Auschwitz itself and who be^T^nbeS 
of a four men directorate that ran the Bundesbahn for some years ,> 


20 years 


Qu. Not the Reichsbahn, the Bundesbahn? ^ 

; o 

Re * Yeah> the Bundesbahn * Bund e^ahn. But it • s the same organize til,; 
the same people, the same tradition, the same procedure, only nov^ 

a Son derzug is rea lly a train casing youths to v.catW 

----- - . . 

Qu. Yes. Uhy did they try to make a secrecy of their involvemnt 
in the destruction of the dews, do you have an explanation for thi 

• ft 








of them became burned during the course of the war, thus many of 
the railroad people could continue incognito as it were without 
anyone realizing what they had done, noone suspecting it, not for 
war crime trials, nor for denazification, preceedings, nor for any¬ 
thing else. It is precisely that fact that made some of the SS so , 
very angry, because they were always being put before trials, in 
front of tribunals, as if they alone had done everything. 

v Qu. The bone emissaire.. , ' * 

Re. Yes. But now, gradually it became ..clear that also the railroads 

had had such a function. And there were now two reasons for not 
publicising this material. The first is quite obviously that some 
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of these people could still be reliable for their deeds;, and sti] 
be placed on trial, and the second, and X think iincresingly more 
important reason is that the railroads want to hide .the fact:as ' 
an institution they were involved in this operation. They don’t 
want the reputation of hav i: ng been the conveyors of victims 
to death camps. The don’t want to be known in posterity as having 
done that. So they are amongst themselves quiet about it, althous 
increasingly they begin to talk about their forgotten ,role, in the 
mobilization of Barbarossa, the mount.ic of the attack upon the 
Soviet Union.. 


Qu. But they are proud of this. 


Re. They are quite proud of that achievement. And yet, when it 
comes of course to the Final Solution of the Jewish question, 

any material whatsoever that even touches upon it is hanchLed 

. .. ' most 

with very great care. And any official history - such is/especial 

ly Kreidler 1 s History of the role of the railroads *ould not in 
one word mention Jews as having been one of the items being trans 
ported in these trains. And even when one or another railroad 

woul d talk about the matter, and that is rare, he would 
do so un the basis of published reports, never revealing new in¬ 
formation which obviously is not available to the general public. 


Qu. Yes, but the., the very fact that the Allied Powers, after 
Germany was defeated, never thought of prosecuting such people 
is meaningful, I think. V , 

Re. It’s very meaningful, yes. It means that the full implication 
of what is meant by a totalitarian system, the full, meaning of 
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Qu. Yes . Or maybe they did, but that means - it would have been 
necessary to prosecute the whole of Germany. 

Re. Well, it would, have been necessary to prosecute individuals 
from every segment of organized society. It would have, been ne¬ 
cessary to prosecute not the whole of Germany, but that ..that 
sampling of it, that cross section of it that became involved, 

Qu. Because as a matter of fact what was done was exactely the 

other way round. They decided to choose a sample of individuals 

* / 

and to concentrate all the guilt. 


R e . Yes, they chose leaders, and not even all of those, and then 
they chose people who were as it were caught with machine guns 
in hands, or the gas banisters. These were the people. 



Qu. Yes. The actual killers. 

Re. The actual killers who said we are after all only the end 
product of a long process. 

Qu. Yes. But I think that what you have., what you have., what 
you have found and which is really the reason why your book.is ; 
a master book: you succeeded to ghow really the inside implica¬ 
tions , how the destruction of the Jews has ,. had been possible, 
and through which step, what did it., what were the things that 
had to enter into play in order to make this destruction possible 
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Re.' Well, thank you, 

Qu. No, no - it's not this. I have really to talk, to talk really'Q, 
about this,. Because in which respect such a thing has been possib3ij^j*. 
Because as a matter of fact antisemitism is not nfew» and we can 
talk about the nazi antisemitism and about what was specific in 0. 

it 


the nazi antisemitism, this is for sure. But X don't think it is- 
necessary to enter in this, it is for my taste tooi muqh ideologi cn td,. 

. O: 

Re. Yes. , . '• 

- o'-,- 

i—<■ ■ 

t 

Qu• 1 am much more interested in the .. in the how, how the .thihg^^. ■ 

■ . /' 5/3 
could happen, how did they actually happen, and the drive to killQ ;, 

‘ " 

always existed, and not only in Germany. But how suddenly the ^ 

• tr-. 

riers could fall, in order to permit this gigantic: extermination,^ 


this mass extermination. What were the prerequisits for such a.. . 


such an achievement? 


C/3 

o 

r 


Re. Well, you know, it's a very difficult question. In all of my 
work I have never begun by asking the big questions, because I 
was always afraid that I would come up with email answers, and 


d 

03 


T have pre 


ferred therefor to adress these things which are minuti§ 




or detail in order th,at X might then he able to put together i-R . 

O' 

a Gostal ? t a picture which, if not an explanation, is. at leart ^ : g: 

description, a more full description of what .transpired. And in 

that sense I look also upon the burocratic destruction process, . 

'. ; . ‘ :'' ■ ,0 

- for this is what it was - as a series of lineal steps, taken. ^ 

.. , V . .v'-W-; 

in logical order. And relying ahov* all as much as possible on ; Cj 
experience, past experience. And this goes.not only incidently 
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for the administrative steps that were taken, hut also the psy- £ 
chological arguments, even the^propaganda. Amazingly little 

o 

was newly invented, until, of course, the moment came, when one © 


had to go beyond that which had already been established by 
precedent and one had to gass these people or in some sense 


© 

© 

© 

annihilate them on a large scale. Then these burocrates became © 


inventer ai But like all, all inventors of institutions they ^ 
did not copy-right or patent their achievements and they pre¬ 
ferred obscurity. 


Qu. Yes. Please, go on. (rit) 


Re. Well, I think you are driving at.. 


Qu. I was completely with you, my' question was not eh.. 


Re. Yes, I, I.. 


Qu. I thin!: it was a practical one. 


© 


© 

Z 
O 

05 

O 

© 

H 
© 
W 

© 

C/5 

© 
O 
© 
o 
o 
> 
© 

Re. I think you are driving at a deeper penetration of that quesCfi 

tion -how it was done. And I can tell you just how I asked^ 

© 
S 
o 

■S 

$ 

© 

05 


myself the question, and how I proceded to answer it for myself, 
and in that way perhaps come closer to what you want to bear. 

As I begun that work, I was very young, perhaps it should be 
pointed out.. 


<u. Yc 


to know the beginning, as a matter of fac/ 


n 

© 

© 

05 
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Re. Perhaps it should be pointed out that I was all of 22 years o§ 
age. And when I say that I begai^ I do mean to imply that I alree ^ 
had the ambition, that is the word, to describe the process as a 
whole. Now I had neither the knowledge or experience to estimate. 

• iat it would take. I did need an ordering principle.. I did need 
an outline. I did need something, that would enable me to go into 
Piles of documents that were not indexed, and thus looking at one 
item pretaining to 1 9 4 3 in the Justice Ministry, and anothe- item 
pertaining to 1945 in the banks, and yet another item, talking 
about the SS in 1 9 44, be able to put these documents, all of whic 
are out of context into an order, into a definite pattern, that 
would make sense. And I had to use some tools of analysis for thi 
purpose, and I obtained them, I obtained them, X did not make the 
up myself, and in particular I obtained the notion of the process 
or the destruction process from one man, who wrote an affidavit • 
immediately after the war, and almost casually and incidently 

gave me the clue, if you like the key. And this was of course 
Kas»ztner. 


ICaszti 


Re. Absolutely. 


nr nxNK 594 


Ass. Burlington, Hilberg 11 

( 

Qu. What., what did they get, from the past, the nazis? 
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Re. They got the actual content of measures which they took, foiiS 

X 

example the barrin S of Jews from office, the prohibition of in- 2 

c O 

termarriages, the employment in Jewish homes of female persons ^ 

O 

under the age of 45, the various marking decrees, especially q 


w 


the Jewish star, the compulsory ghetto, the wardens of any 
will executed by a Jew that might work in such a way as to pre- ^ 
vent inheritance of his property by someone who was a Christian.^ 
Many such measures had been worked out over the course of more 
than a thousand years by authorities of the Church and by se- X 

i o 

cular governments that followed in those footsteps. And the ex- ^ 
perience gathered over that time became a reservoir that could § 
he used, and which indeed was used to an amazing extent. 


4u. You, you mean that what one can compare? 


Re. One can actually compare .. one can compare a rather large 
number of German laws and decrees with their counterparts in 
the past and find complete parallels. Even in detail - as if 
they were a memory which automatically extended to the period 
of 1933 and 1935, 1939 and beyond. 


O 

C/5 

O 

H 

X 

H 

d 

C0 

X 

o 

d 

o 

n 

> 


Cju. In such respect they didn't invent anything. 


■ e. oy invented very little, and they did not invent the por- 2 
J , , CO Cv. y ^ 

.rait o; toe Jew, -which also taken over loclistop (??) and P 
barril <?). from writings going back to the iGth century. So £ 
even the propaganda, where they worked with imagination and § 
mi von tion, o\on there they were remarkably in the footsteps of 5 
Chose who preceded them, from Martin T.uthor .to . the 19 th century. ^ 
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And here again they were not inventive. They had to become irgen- 

tive with the Final Solution, that was their great invention£2 

yO 

and that is what made this entire process different from all 2 

- c 

others that had preceded that event. And in this respect, wh<^ 
transpired when the Final Solution was . . adopted, or to be n^yre 
precise, when the burocracy moved into it, was a turning poii^ 
m tlistory. Even here I would suggest in locigal progression,® 
one which came to fluition in what might be called closure. ^ 
Because from the earliest days, from the 4th century, 5 th cen^ 

tury, 6th century the missionaries of Christianity had said M 

0 

m a fact to the Jews: "You may not live among us as Jews." £ 

_ 

he secular rulers, who followed them, from the late Middle § 
-iges, had then decided: "You may not live among us". And the 02 
Nazis finally decreed: "You may not live." 2 

H 

' ffi 

Qu. Yes. This means that the three steps were., the first one^ 


was conversion.. 


conversion.. 


Qu. .. followed by ghettoization, 


Re. .. expulsion. 


Qu. ..or expulsion.. 


H i 

o ! 

r 

o 

n i 

> i 

G i 

02 I 

H 


Re. Expulsion. And the third was the "territorial solution", 
was of course a solution carried out within the territories 
the Gorman command, excluding emigration - death. 
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Qu* The final* 


Re. Final Solution. And the Final Solution, you see, is 
final. Because people who are converted, can yet be in s 
Jews. People who are expelled can yet return. But people 
are dead will not reappear. 

Qu. Yes. And in such a respect in the last stage they we] 
really pionneers and inventors. This was something new. 


Re. This was something unprecedented and thi 


s was someth] 


Qu. Yes. And how can one figure., give some ideas about i 
complete newness of this. Because I think that this was r 
for themselves too. 


Re. Yes, it was new, and I think for this reason .. that 
cannot find a specific document, a specific plan, outline 
or blueprint which states: "Now the Jews will he killed." 
Everything is left to influence from general words. 

Qu. Influence from? 


Re. General wording. The very wording Final Solution or t 
solution, or territorial solution leaves something to the 
burocrate that ho must inVor. Ho cannot read that documen 

.‘ ■■<,! mg’ 3 famous letter to Tleydrich, 

t ’" ° n<1 oC charging him Lll two paragraphs t, 

* i' -■ L - \\i.t h file Final ooiiifion . a;uJ taT-iing that documenl 
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to side, everything is clarified far from it. 


Qu. Far from it? 

Re. Far from it. f an iauthorisation to invent# it was an au¬ 

thorization to begin something that was not as yet capable of be: 
put into words. 

Qu. Vai, I think that this is the best formular - the authorisa¬ 
tion to invent. 

Re. I think it - X think of it that way. 

Qu. Yes. And this was the case for every agency, as a matter of 
fact. 

Ro. Absolutely for every agency, in every aspect of this operatii 
invention was necessary. Certainly at this point. Because every 
problem was unprecedented. Not just how to kill the Jews, but whi 
to do with their propex’ty thereaftex-, and not only that, but how 
to deal with the problem of not leaving the world know what had 
happened. All of these multitudes of problems. 


Qu. But this was what stroke me so much, because everybody talks 
even now about the German Ordnung, the German orderly way of .. 
’rilling, and everybody is thinking ubc ut the .. the factory ;.'ro- 
cess of Auschwitz. But Auscbvit.v came very late, as a matter of 
r-.ct. on yon read what happen.'::’ at the beginning with the firs 


extermination camps, Chelr/.r.o 


; + - -. ->-4 


Belnec. . 


3 o7b i Tyti r 
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disorder. 

Re. Absolutely. People were being dumped along the route. There 
was a tendency, you see, of the part of the burocracy, to take 
steps before one realizes where these steps are actually going 
to end. So people were being transported, let us say to Lodz, 
let us say to Riga, let us say to Kaunas from Germany, and withi 
Poland they were being shifted from one place to the other all 
in quote "preparation", whithout there being clarity as to what 
it is that was being prepared. Certainly not to the extent that 
one would know at the beginning where these Jews were going to 
die . 

Qu. Yes. And why this tendancy, or this general tendancy of the 
German burocracy to act without even preparation in one way? 


Re. I now believe that that is the only way in which one can act 
at all in such a matter. That when one talks about such a thing 
beforehand, one cannot possibly•do it. And if one is going to 
do it, one cannot possibly talk about it. And this I think is 
an essential requisit and an essential attribute of such drastic 
activities as those we are talking about. And I doubt., do be¬ 
lieve as I did believe for some years that with the Germans 
as ..inimler said it was a matter of inborn tact: one does not 
tark about these things. But this also means, you see, that one 
does not outline them, one does not plan them. The plan., the 
outline, the goal emerges from the steps as they are being taken 
laeie is a sense of direction, you see, there is a sense that on 

is going in -every more drastic, steps towards something unprece- ^ 
dented. There is a sense of moating History and of making History/ 


H 
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that is pervasive in the entire burocracy. And everyone, however 
remote he may be from the center of the.action is somehow aware ' 
of it, and consensed the need for his contribution. 


Qu. Yes. For instance, one of the very striking facts - and you 
talk about this in your book - when one reads about the first 
deportations, shipping to the East in 1 9 40, l 9 4l, in the Polish 
ghettos, when they start to ship the Jews from the Reich for in¬ 
stance, or Czechoslovakia, or Wien, the Altreich .. nothing is 
prepared to welcome them, to receive them. And the nazis were 

already in Poland in charge of the ghettos, let's take Lodz for 
instance, complained.. 


Re. A report about this influx of 20 000 people.. 

t 

l 

Qu. Yes. Complained to Berlin - what shall we do with all these 
Jews, these new Jews... 


'-'r> T-> V nnr 

. •• ^ J'Jj 


Ass. Burlington, Ililberg 12 . 


i-.e. If you take the Law for the 
or.our, which was enacted on Se 
find that this provision, that 
l ercourse between Germans and J 
Elvira in the year 3C- r . If you 
meat of the professional civil 

^ v fll l incl tnat Jews were barred 
the synod" of Clermont, in 533. 


Protection of German Blood and 

Ptember 15 th, 1935,' you will 

and 

outlaws intermarrigg;/sexual in- 
ews goes bade to the synode of 
look at the law of the reestablish- 
sorrants of April 7th, 1933 , you 

from holding public office by 
•Lf you KouXd . 1 .ooTc ut 3 docro g 
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of July 25, 1938 , whereby Aryans are not supposed to be seing 

© 


Jewish doctors, that particular provision goes back to a synodeQ 

© 
. d 

n 

H 
© 

§ 

of § 

H 


.. all the way again to the Middle Ages. 


Qu. Even this? 


Re. Even this. 


The Trulanic Synod 


the year 692 in this case. If you look at such a decree as thi^. 

•H 

of the Sozialausgleichsabgabe, which provided that Jews had to ^ 


pay a special income tax for the support of 


o 

© 

© 


organzisations and so on, then you find that that goes back tow 
the Synod of Gerona, in the year lo7S. Added to that of course 0 


the more famous measures, marking the Jews with a star. 


compulsory ghettoization, all of which have origins in canon^aw, 
in synods and decisions of the Church. £here is thus a great rej*j 
servoir of experience to draw upon and the remarkable thing ab^it 
burocracy everywhere is that they invent as little as possible^ 
c’ use as much of the past as they can. and that s illustrate^^ 
in this case, especially.. 


yu 


. 1 . You said the propaganda too. 


o 

o 

% 

03 

H 


W 

Re. The same is true for propaganda, because the German vers±o§ 
In 1:h e years of the 193'- f r , al i £ .fbat tne are v/ori' 

conquerers, would go out to conquer the world if they could, thjj 
the Jews are criminals, that the Jews are parasites, all these^ 

d 

found in the writings of Martin Luther, in Die 03 


M 


t7iernes can be 

Juden unit Hire Liigen, puhl.lshed in 1939- As a matter of fact Cj 
I might interpclla'te a personal story, nfhen I 'was in Munich as 

h 

© 
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a young soldier, immediately after the capture of the city.. 

Qu. You mean in the American Array? 

111 the America ». A rmy, yes, if it is necessary to add, and 
•• it is the American Army that captured Munich. I found a hook 
by Luther published by the Nazi-Party. I could not of course be¬ 
lieve that this really was Luther, you see, I couldn't believe 
j yes when I read it, but subsequently I went to the New York 
public library and found the original book, and could verify 
that the nazi party version, except for spellings, was entirely 
the same as Luther's original book. So once again, you see: even 
the propaganda could rest upon earlier conceptions and writings, 
going back in this case to the 16th century. Nothing new here. 

The newness emme with the Final Solution itself. Because all of 
these measures supported Church policy, which was in the first 
instance the conversion of the Jews. To make their life miserable, 
sufficiently, so that they would see the light and become Chris¬ 
tians. But the Church could not go further than that. The Church 
would not kill, for then it would loose its basic objective. 

And that's the reason that when it came to the Final Solution, 
tbS GSrmanS had t0 b8COme tors and innovators on theirtl. 


Qu. Yes, and the Church 


had not the same goals. 


Re. No. Of 


course not. 


Qu. Bon, tu coi 


pes, tu coupes, tu coupes quand tu veux. 


h 
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Cam. Annonce! 

Ass. Burlington, Hilberg 13 


§ 

e 

d 

n 

w 


Qu. What seems to me remaquable, and I would like to have your 
comments on this point, is how the Germans have stolen the JewsS 
during all the steps of the process of destruction, and at all 5 
the levels. How they started with expropriations of the Jewish J 
enterprises and industries to go at the end with the looting g 
in the ghettoes, and even with the robbery of the belongings ffl 

of the Jews in front of the gass chambers, and even the pulling d 
out of the golden teeth. And I think it is really astonishing | 

how a modern State, a highly industrialized State, the State jg 

of Krupp, IG-Farben could think of..of pulling the golden teeth g 

out. And it seems that it is an ideology of anti-productiveness H 

Eh 

M 

d 

C/3 

■ ffl 

o 

one with d 


of non-productivity, completely the other way round, a real 


ideology of destruction. 


I,e * Tne Process of taking away property is a parallel 


destruction of t’.u 


- o,uu, S xt accompanies every step O 


that is being taken. In actual fact we see it going on from 
1933 until the very end, because it does not even stop when the 


> 

d 

<Z3 

H 


Jews have been gassed. The personal belongings have to be shu*tl| 
thrOUSl ’ th ° SySte “’ - — it even/interruptedas it were, | 

tne Jixes captured the various' camps, and captured her- 2 
and captured the Reichshank. The very first step taken- F 

the dismissal of Jewish civi,l servants and that is 103. § 

..i,ot step Oi economic destruction, next come the M 


£ 


next conic fclio 
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aryanizations which pit German firms against Jewish enterprises 
the process of course is being controlled by the Economy Minist 
which is trying to avoid a situation in which there is too much 
bidding, for what the German firms and German banks were calli 
objects, "Obj elite'', because here you see is the last stage du¬ 
ring which Jews are capable of bargaining, and that bargaining 
has to be suppressed. So we have here the stage of what is caL 
a voluntary aryanization, whith banks always acting as middle¬ 
men m the process, taking some commissions, this is what the 
Dresdner Bank was involved with to a very great degree, and in 
the main, in this aryanization process German industry is more 
concentrated, it becomes even larger, that is to say, the rela¬ 
tionship between large enterprises and small enterprises is now 
changed in favour of the large enterprises, because it is the 
larger ones that tend to aequire Jewish property, insofar as 
t.’.ey arc industrial undertakings of any sort. 


Qu. They are the one which have the money.. 


He. Thoy^avo the money and have the know-how, and who have the 
means and/available funds whith which to operate quickly and 
efficiently. But you must remember that in Germany the curtaila- 
zation law in general favoured larger enterprises and Aryaniza- 

ti0 ' 1S rj t int ° thiS .^neral process. , by ■ l 93 3 we see the volm 
tary aryanizations becoming complusory. Now, after Kristallnacht 
that is the big step. There are to be no more Jewish enterprises 
those Lnat are not worthy of being continued, that is to say 
the small ones, are to bo .liquidated, and the stocks are to he 
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n 

m 


aiquxred, the inventories are to be acquired by German trade asso-S 

ciations. So we have now even fewer enterprises in operation, be-Q 

cause you must remember, most of them weren't liquidated rather J2 

than aryanized, they are not even being continued. It is very 

interesting to see what happens after aryanization. There is a. ^ 

lot of conversation about the retention of Jewish firm names,. ^ 

—nd now you find all of a sudden that for example Rosenthal Por— ^ 

zellan, a Jewish enterprise, hut acquired by Germans, should haveg 

of course a new name. The extirpation of the Jewish name of cours^ 

was part of the destruction process, one is supposed to change ^ 

street names, one is supposed to change all kinds of names inso- 2 

far as they are Jewish. But the new possessors of this enter- £5 

C fl 

prises resist this particular demand.. n 


Qu. Because Rosenthal is a good label.. 

Re. Well, it was a very good label, it was a property, you know, 
after the war what was going to sell Rosenthal china all over 
the world. So you see, it paid off, and this was not the only 
enterprise of its kind. There is a great deal of correspondance 
about simply retaining Jewish names. Even that was a problem. 

Now after the Jews have lost property, and particularly after 
the German Armies are marching into Roland and into other coun¬ 
tries, "where this whole process is being repeated, in Poland, in 
or course 

France and/especially in Holland and so on.. 

w/u. Tn the same. # 


P'. In the same way. The entire destruction process gets repea¬ 
ted , as soon as the Gorman's arrive somewhere, and that means 
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one has to define what is meant by a Jewish enterprise, and then *0 
one has to set maximum limits to the price that may be paid for O 
a Jewish enterprise, and then one has to specify what is to happ^ 
■tom liquidate that enterprise, what is to happen to securities, wljajt 
xs to happen to other papers: this is a rather elaborate and com 


"lax process. 


Qu. It is a difficult one. 


o 

S 

H 

ffl. 

« 

O 


Re. xt's a very difficult one, it involves stock exchanges, it ind 
voIves everything that is part and parcel of the commercial and § 
financial world. But the Jews are now left in a position of bavin® 


to labour. 


10 BINE 596 


^ s . ! mr 1 in gt on, Hilbert 14 . 


o 

H 

W 
d 
c n 

■a 
o 
r 
o 
n 

,, ^ 

j-ter the outbreak of war, the expropriation process is aimedd 

at taking from the Jews their labour or their personal belongings^ 
That is to say, there is now much less to be gotten from any eco-H 
noinic measures from the Jews than there was before. This is no 
longer the Period when coal mines or other' major enterprises can | 
he obtained. There is no more major property, such as that of thed 
’’atschoks, or the Rothschilds. o r the Weinmanns to be taken. In- ^ 
»toad, one is now looking at very poor people, one is exploiting gj 
tnem, one is exploiting their labour and one is trying to get theg 
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last out of whatever there is to be gotten. And what is sometin 
astonishing to me is the fact that here.again you see the relet 
lessness of the destruction process, we see all of the expertee 

we see all of the specialists, we see all of the procedures bei 

\ 

employed to take the little things. Just as much energy is poui 
into the process at this point than there was before. So the me 
ting in the Labour Ministry, for example, to try to find out he 
to tax these very small Jewish wages. So they come up with the 
Sozialausgleichsabgabe, which was also incidently imposed on 
Poles. Or they are trying to have various wage regulations, in¬ 
terestingly enough in Poland Jews very often were employed witl 


Qu. .. salary.. 


Re. any salary, any pay whatsoever. But the situation was so cl 
otic, the situation was so absolutely out of hand, that finally 
the German administration decided that Jews were in principle • 
receive 80 ?o of the Polish wage. ’.'Thereupon in one Kreis the Tvelw 


raacht immediately dismissed all of its Jews because they were 1 
going to pay 80%, and the Stadthauptmann in Czestochowa says, 
well, I assume that such a regulation, like others I received, 
can savely been thrown away, and X have done so accordingly. 

Me is not going to obey any directive that forces him to pay 
even cOw of the wage. So we find here that basicly the process 


goes on in the labour field, later on of course, when the Jews 

t 

are sent to various concentration camps, and particularly also 
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Auschwitz, we find that now the companies are required to pay ti 
wages to the SS, who owned the Jews as slaves. And there they ai 
-the very same companies that were employed in the expropriation 
process, the ones that were looking for ,, Ob jeltte" are now the emj 
yers of Jewish labour, IG Farben, or Krupp as an example. And jv 
as efficiently as they had done those other things they now alsc 
use Jewish labour for production. Sometimes, when the Jews are 
being shipped out of Germany, questions arrise to what is to-ihaj 

pen to their pensions, what is to happen to the payments that were 

1 

being made to retired Jewish employees, and here we find a very 
crass example indeed. In 19^12, after the first transports had 
left with Jews to the East.. 


Qu. Of German Jews? 


iie. German Jews now - the Oberfinanzprasident. from Berlin, that 
representative 

is the chief/of the Finance Ministry in the Berlin district is 
trying to collect from companies that had been paying pensions t 
Jewish employees who are now retired the sums that up to then ha 
been paid to these employees. Now we, the German Reich, under th 
ordinance of the Reichscitizenshiplaw, die 11 . Verordnung, we ha 
now the legal right to these pensions, because we are by law the 
successors of the Jews, and furthermore, it is a basic principle 


hat only the Reich - profits from the destruction of- ti¬ 


ne Jews. 


'There is not supposed to be a private profit from it. And what 
Go we find? Mo find here a letter from the Berliner Handelsge- 

i 

sellscliaft, which is a .. an employer in this case, and which, 
as one of the '--lore forward looking employers had been having 
a pension system although not one that was wested in the., in th 
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pensioner. They., they have a..an oldage security and assistence 
society which paid these pensions to former employees. And now 
they are saying - and this is July 20, 19^2, a rather early 
time - and this is the legal division of the Berliner Hahdels- 
gesellschaft writing to the Economy group of the German ban¬ 
kers: it is entirely out of the question that they would hand 
over pensions, heretofore paid the Jewish employees to the Germa 
Reich. And now they are so crude as to refer to Jews who had 
been shoved off, "abgeschoben", and the reason ■, they say. is 
that there is not even any indication that the Jews in questior 
are still alive. Are still alive. This is being written as 
early as July 1942, and quite obviously one doesn't pay pen¬ 
sions to dead people, and quite obviously there can be no ques¬ 
tion of transferring these pensions to the Reich, because you. 
cannot receive a pension when yod are dead. This ho^«'ever does 
not apply to the personal belongings of the people, those 
personal belongings certainly can be acquired by the Reich and 



Qu. .. the same story as a matter of fact that the insurance 
one, after the Kristallnacht. 

Re. Absolutely. Except that here of course the question was mo 
complicated. In Kristallnacht, you will remember, the Party 
organxized a certain violence against Jewish establishments, 
and it's called Kristallnacht, because rocks were thrown into 
windows of Jewish shops. What'was not calculated of course was 
that the buildings in which those shops were located belonged 
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L J 

to Aryans. The ovmers of these buildings were not Jews. ThereSflre, 
the windows that were broken, were windows that were the propS- 
ty of Germans. These windows were insured with the German insiCS 

n 

ranee companies. The insurance company had to pay the German G 
owner xor the damage done. Furthermore, the difficulty now wa£d 
that the glass that had been broken bad been manufactured in g 
Belgium, so that foreign currency would have to be used in a ^ 

- 

time where it was badly needed for other purposes to restore W 
the street apparence. And the only thing that Goring could do 0 
for these poor people was to make sure that the Jews would payS 
for the restauration of the street a PP arence, thus giving the 2 
liisurence company for once something that they really were not ™ 
entitled to. They were not, you see, entitled to (incomore- * I 

H 

hensible . i_H 

). But Goring took' HH 

W 

pity on Uilgard who represented the insurance companies and d 
even joked about it a t a meeting, saying "Here I am an angel^ 
in somewhat ccrpulate form, rescuing you from your legal ob- O 

ligations," and thought that the insurance companies should beO .j 
grateful for that. S 


„ v H 

Qu. les. i:e convinced him that he was., he helped him to earn g 


money. 


H 

s. 


He. That 


's right. Well, yes, of course. But as the destruction> 


•ay. hhen Jewish appartments gjj 
n o\-or uiK; iv-as ciistrihut sc? 


proceeded 

and v, r Qnt 

Oil its cot! 

the Jews 

ovned was 

tallen away 

sod, the 

fumit ure 

was taken 
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bombings began to the bombed out Germans. The furniture of Jews 
in Belgium, and in the Netherlands, and in France was taken hold 
of by Einsatzstab Rosenberg which here operated in the Nest, and 
was shipped to deserving German families bombed out etc. Inci- 
oently, some portion of this’furniture went to railroad employees 
in recognition of the services that the railroad were rendering 
in transporting the Jews under these difficult conditions. And 
interestingly enough, very little furniture was used from Foland, 
because it was in such horrible condition that it wasn't fit for 
Germans quite obviously. So we find that that, and also the mere 
fact of an appartment shortange in Germany, .. that appartment 
shortage had a tremendous effect on the desire of the various 
regional people to evacuate Jews, to shove them off, as they 

would say, as quickly as possible. Indeed, the appartment shor- 

( 

tage was given as one of the main reasons for staiting the de¬ 
portations in Germany itself. And that’s why they begin there 
in the fall of before there even is any killing center, 

before there is any place to which these people can be sent, 
n annartmcnt shortage bore loons as an important moti¬ 
vation, and is used as a reason to shove these people off, as 
they say. 


vl'.l . 


They need badly the flats" 


ho. They already need the flats, and this is before any 
well actually what they need is v is .. they need space 
who had been waiting for their appartmentn, because the 
ti.on program wars severely curtailed anyway, 


bombing, 
for peopl 
construc- 


n 

a 


there was no normal 
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replacing of housing in th§ Hitler years. And therefore these 
few Jewish appartir.ents were badly desired by people who wanted 


w 


to move up in the "world, and they used their influence to get ^ 
those places, and there is a lot of correspondance of that alonQ 


Qu. Yes. 


e 

§ 


Ho. In a city like Xunich, for instance. How of course, once thg|J 

W 

Jews arrive in the death camps, they just come with their few ^ 
kilogramms of personal belongings, but they may have gold, they^ 

may have foreign currency, they may have other things and in ^ 

2 

that last search those things are taken, and are followed throu^Ji 

C/5 

elaborately throtigh the mechanism of banks and various other 0 

■Tl 

institutions for final utilization. And it gets so that the lonjj^ 


hair of women is cut off for purposes of making 

necessary in submarines, you see, for firing torpedos, and it 
gets so that gold teeth are pulled, because gold is very va¬ 
luable and is still a foreign exchange earner, and here we see 


S3 

d 

C/5 


BODIXE 397 


^asn# vas- 


o 

n 

► 

cl 

C/5 

H 

S' 


lari" 
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were not to interfere with the progress of the destruction pro¬ 
cess, and most particularly so with the deportations, which were 
frequently., were cutting into the ghettos, cutting into the arma¬ 
ment plans by taking away the labour litterarly over night. Now, 
there are reraarquable inefficiencies which are not immediately 
apparent, in particularly the ghetto system. It's to be observed 
that, whereas some of the ghettos in Poland were established as 
early as the end of 1939, other not until the end of 19^0 or even 
later than that in the case of Upper Silesia. And the reason is 
that in each case when a ghetto is being established, a large 
price was paid, in production, in upsetting the entire economy 
of a region, in the very reruling of the traffic flow, non col¬ 
lection of rents, all kinds of upsetting upheava?. phenomena. 

hu. You mean because of the ghetto!zation pi-ocess? 

US'. The ghettoization itself. 


he. And then you see that whith each ghetto the economy of the 
•Jews has to be reestablished. Now, if you look inside Warsaw, ' 
you observe that in a population of more than 'i.OO ,.000 ghetto 
inhabitant s not more than ton percent were employed. Now, a 
90?o unemployment, that is to say of the people not working, 

although this would include childi~eu and people not capable of 

i 

working, you do see eh., a growth of inefficiency. You can't take 
from people that which they are not producing. And even when 
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in Warsaw for example the peek of efficiency at the middle of 
1942 is roughly a 100 000, or barely 100 000 who are working, 
and that still means that at least another 100 000 capable of 
working are not working. It is at that peek that the Germans 
empty out the ghetto. Now, clearly.. 

4r'a. The people were working for the German 


* liven ln - ** even in... even including that. Now, Himmler sal 
repeatedly that he would not recognize the argument of war pro¬ 
duction. He says this in a variety of contexts, whenever it is t 
iedged that the frequent movements interfere with production in 
one way or another. And he says he will not recognize the argume 
of war production in the Final Solution of the Jewish Question, 
no regards it as an excuse. However, it really was a cost in the 
destruction process of setting the gains which accrewed to the 
Germans from various expropriations, labour exploitations and 
confiscations, and ultimately the cost was greater than the 
-u-: total of gains, which could he registered from these various 
Aryanizations. The cost was greater because the relinquishment 
of labour in a situation of extreme labour shortage, the foregoi 
of cue opportunity to train and employ, most especially in Easte 
Europe, people who in any case were heavily concentrated in a 
villoJ or semi-shilled labour, area. Thaf foregoing was a cost 
factor. 

i'ou moan.. ' 


b -. . - it ’iuLur'd at (bo re"* i -i' ; 1 ; 

*- *' '•* -*• -t t j « • 

'v;u• 1 iio «T : : : .-rs wove "tlic 1X1 cd ■vvorl-icrs ! 
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Re. The Jews were skilled or semi-skilled workers as soon 
enter Poland and all the way to the Ukraine the same situation 
of occupational structure shows up. So that the Germans were her 
making quite a sacrifice. One which doesn't appear in the hooks, 
because well, they would enter meticulously every receipt in the 
budget, they would not enter the foregoing of labour. This is 
now an estimate which one can hardly^ moke, because hardly yuu 
calculate that which was not produced. And yet we know it. In¬ 
terestingly enough, the Jews themselves did not believe that 
the Germans would take going production disrupted, and and and 
simply forego the benefits of it, and that's why the Jews be¬ 
lieved so long as they were working, they might be safe, and 
that was a critical error. 


Yes. This was the ideology of rescue through, work 


Re. 
that, 
no mi 
an d 
wer o 
they 
in m 


which,which 

Rescue through work./which would apply onJ.y 
the Germans were completely rational in th 
0 sense of the word . Rationality means, X 
7 . a:inimizo my losses, and the Jews thought 
completely rational in this economic sense 
were net. Which moans that the Jews made a 
.aking that assumption in the first place. 


on the assumptio 
e original cco- 
niaxindze my gains 
that the Germans 
and, of course, 
grievous error 


Qu. Yes, hut this is a very important point, because they wanted 
to steel everything from the Jews.. 


and yet they, in this country which was completely orga- 
hr product;...-);'., which wan to the r-tk do erne to n.’;-;iir.izo 
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output, would nevertheless forego clear advantages and would 
do so consistently in the Jewish sector, most especially when 
the labour shortage would become critical. There might be com¬ 
promises, in other words, there would be a situation of saving 
the Jews capable of labour until the last moment. One would make 
these distinctions between productive and non productive elements 

Qu. Yes. 

Re. But in the end, and this is the crucial thing, Jewish labour, 
the labour of Jews, was not labour. In the end, it was just 
Jews. And this classification, the classification that a Jew is 
a Jew, took precedence over economic considerations. That is a 
crucial point throughout the destruction process, and one of 
it4 main caracteristics. 

Qu. Y'es. And you think that this was the., the most dangerous 
error of the., of the Jews themselves. 

Re. Yes it was, because it.. It applies of course to 1941, to 
1941, 1943, even 1944. 

Qu. In Lodz? 

Re, Yes, absolutely* And in other places. 

t 

Yes# 
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Qu. And it's a... It's really the most difficult thing to understan 
because in one way, what I said, Germany was a highly industrialize 
country, and they had Krupp, and they had the gold teeth of the Jew 

Re. Still, you see, when you look at Krupp and the gold teeth, well 
it is very difficult to secthe^acquisition of enterprises and the 
acquisition of the gold from the teeth as being in the same catego¬ 
ry. It is. Because, although it seems to us now bizarre, the fact 
of the matter is, to the Germans both weee Jewish property. The 
coal mines belonging to the Petscheks in the Sudentenland or in 
Silesia and the gold teeth extracted from Jewish corpses in Ausch- 
' W±tZ ’ * h ° Be " ere Jewish properties properly in their view, taken 
and booked as receipts. So, in that sense, fe* for the Germans it's 

in a plus column. These are assets, these are gains, these are 

a CX<"V, 

acquasitnns. The relinquishment of Jewish labour on the other 
hand is a minus column. These are liabilities, these are losses. 

And it is admittedly very, very difficult for a normal human being 
to see this accounting system for what it was, to see the plus and 
the minus clearly, to recognize that to these people even..’ even., 
a., a., radio that war barely working, even a pair of binoculars 
that had had better days, even spectacles, even shoes, warm clo¬ 
thing wuuld still be utilized. It would be cleaned, it would be 
disinfected, it would be distributed. I Everything was used, 
however small. 


Qu. Yes, that’s what I mean. This is an ideology for death. 

Re. This is an ideology that is in conformity with death, and this 
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i. »h,t th... t«o, Pl u, end h«d in because both, 

both have th. object riu.lly to .liquate J.ury nltogbth.r with 
its proparty disappearing entirely. 

Qu. But when you see, for instance in Auschwitz, when they gather 

the., the., there were Srippled Jews, when they gathered all the 
protases I 

Re, Of course, of course,. You see, in this., in this regard they 
were totally rational. They were rational to the point of 
You were taking what ordinarily wuuld not be taken. You regard 
even that is in the body as the 'Property of the German Reich* 
in accordance with the 11th or the l 3 th ordinance of the Reichs 
Citizenship Law. And indeed, when we noticed the arguments in 
the war crimes trials, one of these dentists, you see, was being 
asked: "Now, aren't you a participant in murder* by pulling these 
eeth. He said. "Oh no, 1 mean, from the legal standpoint, the 
corpse-floats in No Man's Land." The teeth, the gold teeth be¬ 
longed to the Reich. He pull*, them, and he doesn't even consider 
that this is particularly wrong. 

Qu. Yes. But it is so contrary of what is today modem consume 

society. Let's take the American one, where everything i* thrown 
away* 

Re. Oh, one doesn't keep*... y e », yes, yes of course. But the 
United States is a society of waste and., and., and the Germans 
were not. Now you have to remember-that very heavy emphasize was 
Placed through all the Hitler years upon saving everything that 
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could be saved. Because it was a shortage economy. 


Qu. Yes. 


X 

o 

o 

d 

n 

w 

o 

d 

§ 


BOBINB 398 

As. Burlington. Hilberg 16 

Well, 1 would like that we talk about that formula 

about the beginnings of the., of the extermination as such. Because 

l’» very much against the idea that one can give birth., engendrejj^. | 

extermination from..* when starting with German History, with Psy{£ 

■ . *be■ Q 

choanylyais, with Marxism, with/economic crises, with the antisemitism 

in general. 1 think that there is ..there is a gap. There comes H 

the moment when one has to kill and to decide about the killings.^ 

And the best proof of this is that mm when one goes to Poland foO 

d 

instance and when one talks to the former guards of the exterjnina*H 

■ X 

tion camps, with the killers, at the very beginning they were notW 

ready. If you take Belzec or Sobibor or even Treblinka, one has t^ 

feeling that they had to go at such a speed not to., to miss the d 

moment and everything was made in a complete disorder, at the time* I 
know jk 

And there are several ideas in this , it’s very difficult. ^ 

> 

d 

C/2 

Re. How, I as you know share the view that you just expressed, bedsJus. 
the one question most frequently asked of me is ’Why, why, why Euajs|j- 
pean Jews were killed ?* 


Qu. This is the question.. 

Re. Yos. Its., it’s the question most frequently asked also Jh 
because up to the point when the Jews are being concentrated you S 
can say that the measures produced certain economic benefits to>Ben— 
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many, but quits clearly beyonfl that point, the costs exceed any 

possible gains* So the '/why' becomes even more insistant, 

. ,js > 

cause x even in the context of an agressiv, highly self-ceij&red 
destructive machine, one cannot fully understand why this JsLuld 

, . (M 

be done* And I also would say that the fact that there may fikve 
been an Ideology of propaganda does not in the least explaiS? 


anything about what transpired now. And I would say this foJO 

three reasons: First of all, we find in the machinery of degruc- 

soctors ■ 

tion now at that point the divers sisfcws s of German soeietj^ 
not all of whom were in the very center of that ideology or^ 

HH 

highly propagandaiased in nazi thought, even assuming that tQ 

pH’ 

SS was, and that’s a big assumption to make* But, in addit±<5S 

i—i 

to thatconsideration, there were two others. And one of the^ 
is that the blueprint is missing, the plan is missing, the.^the 
goal is not in view, although it inevitably springs up out o? 

• H 

the actions. And third* there is a hesitation. Now, there isC 

M 

almost a year where there is great uncertainty, when one coit* 

• 

aiders last minute possibilities of sending the Jews here, there 

. a 

or'the othhr place, and then the territorial solution emerge®. 

pH- 

Enevitably, as the consequence of everything else either hav®ig 
failed or the point having been reached where this is the onffey 
possible continuation. It is in an interim period, a period ^c— 
tending from the second half of 1940 to the second half of 1^1, 
that we face the., the deep, unfathomable mystery of a emergjf&ce 
of the Final Solution. O 


Qu. Yes. 


Re. Which, which, which is not the product of a single brain^S 
which is not the product of a plan, which is not the product^as 
a matter of fact, of any agency or any one agency. ^ 

(V 
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Qu. Which is not even the product of an order. 


Re. No it is not. And we see here what has sometimes been cal^d 
a meeting of minds. We see it in the Pinal Solution Conferenc| 
on January 20, 1 9 4 2 . We see people gathering, who without eve^ 
saying things .all that explicitedly seen to know. Each knows ® 
what the other is talking about. Each comes to this meeting wig, 
great expectations. The., the tension is revealed even in the 2 
many drafts that this final summary must have gone through in 
that final version of .. of the talk, as prepasd by Eichmann. g 
And the tension* shows through .. this was a mo^nt of History g j 
and the participants knew it. They knew it in the field, and 2 
they knnw it in Berlin. And they knew it whenever they cormspo^ 
ded or talked to one other about it. And they moved into it, Q 
with a certain confusion at first, with even cares in the fiel^ ^ 
but soon enough, with the goal very clearly outlined in their .g 
minds, and now everything wafted; and everything produced a welS? i 

oiled process on the assembly line. But many steps., one had to^ 
go through. Q 

r 

o 

Qu. Is it possible to say two apparently contradictory things: ^ 
that the extermination is included in the first antiJewish buroH 
cratic step, which is taken let's say 1933, How is the extermin§ 

tion included in the step, and how is the extermination not in-S 
eluded? 0 


Re. 1 would say this: It is not included in the sense that ther«g 
was then no blue-print, no plan, no articulated goal. It was stij| 
the old goal of exp-tdsion, of emigration and so on. But it was <3 
innincer included, bedause the momentum and the inertia of this ^ 
process, its expansion all over Europe, the fact of the German 2 

Ti 

W 
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march East and Vast, North and South , would make It lstpoaslbla H 

hS 

for tha traditional road, that of emigration, to ba followed* 

o 

Tharafora thara was inetnded at tha wary beginning. In tha re* O 

d 

lentlesaness, in tha intensity of those rather draconian mea- O 

d 

suras, to use a term that tha Nasis used, the inevitable eonse*© 

d 

queuee that they themselves would not have identified with, thajR 

o 

they themselves n would not have talked about in 19$3* But it wkjgc 
was in a sansa built in to tha erossas frost tha beginning* Boosts 

s 


if one is going to move in that direction. If one Is going to 
occupy all Europe, if one is going to have a World War and if 
one is going to do all of these things in a single space ef 
time, tan years, twelve years, what** what are you going to 
do with tha Jowish population? As one German SS major said 
in the Lods ghotto ini the middle ef 194lt "Vo ean't very 
wall spend another winter heae and let them starve to death* 
That would not be sehr angenehm. Vo would have to find soma 
devloQ that would bo humane and that will do the Job** And it 


X ! 
0 ! 
F 
O : 

; 

3 

o 

<Z2 ; 

o : 

*1 i 
H 
X 
d 

d 

c» 


is in that sense, in the words of this one major, that one sees© 

F 

the inevitability of the process reaching that eoneluslon* Q 

O; 

> 

d 

Qu* It became easier for them,* Xfi 

H 

hnmf 

Re. It became the inevitable, because there were no other ways*^ 
You soe, the only thing they then could have done in 1941 was © 
to stop all together. And that is the one thing they eould net pH 
do. ^ 


Qu. What do you mean alltogkether? 


Re. Veil, take for example the situation of ghettoes having beei^g 

........ o 

X 

HH 

d 

ce 
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the day of Barbaroasa, tha day of tha march into tha Soviet Onion. 
Which la tha beginning of tha active killing phase. Up till Juna 
21at ( yon might aay thara was ona option: tha option to go ahaad 
or'tha option to atop* Bat conaidar for a mlnuta what thia awraaan 
thla philosophy, it you Ilka, raally waa, what it eallad itaalf* 

It eallad itaalf Bawagung* It waa tha oppoaita of aomathing that 
would bo stationary* It couldn't* Vera It to atop, it wouldn't 
ba nasi* It •• it •« It would not boa n that* And it could not 
visualise Itaalf aa atopping. That ian't to aay that it oould 
•sdly visualise going ahaad either, and tha oontradittion in that 
•ansa la built in* I refer again and again ta and again to tha 
point that if ona were to have talked about it openly, it would 
have bean impossible to do. And if one waa going to do it, ona 
couldn't talk about it. 

Qu. Tea* But thia ia very interesting. Tou mean that it's because 
they conquer all Europe, that thara was no possibility for them 
to let the Jaws emigrate} Because thara was no territory any more? 

Be* Wall, thara was no territory as they Saw it. Certainly, whan 
they locked in the Soviet Union, the whole idea in Barbarossa is 
for that matter*• is as vague as to what to do with tha Soviet 
Union as it is whan they begin the assault uppn Jewry in 1935* 
Thara ia this similar vagueness, and thla similar lack of any 
eomproadae in the attack of tha Soviet Union. There is a remakable 
similarity here, 1m tha vary nature of Barbarossa, an open ended 
assault* Not only la thara no to tha Soviets, no 

waning, no conditions, but thara s isn't any definite plan as to 
where tha German Army was going to stop. Thara is no anvisagaing c 
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i 


that eontoxt that tha first killInga begin• 


any paaoa treaty. Thar a ia no elaar cut view of what la to bjUjj 
dona with that population oneo it iseonquered. And it la in ^ 

O 
■ d 
o 
w 
■o 

d- 

g 


BOBINS too 

A *a. Burlindon. Hllberv 17 

Re. Tjja Pinal Solution eannot bo divorced from the war. It triple 

place in the midst of war, and actually it begins en the werflfl 

day that the German Army la eroaaing into Ruaada, en June 

1941. There are a number of factora to be eonaldered ia thla ® 

attack, because curiously, there are strong reseablaaees batmen 

the German planning againat tha Soviet Union and their measux^ 

againat tha Jewa in the Pinal Solution. In both eaaea, they d0>'t 

really coma to gripe, that the outset with what it la they ar^ 1 

going to do at the end. Barbaroeaa, which la the code name of^j 

tha German assault upon tha Soviet Union, appears ia German r£ 

corda vary early. Amazingly enough, I have traced it in the m 

of Colonalw General Harder to July 22nd, 1940 . at the t^e 

whane they ware atill bombing England. They were already thenO 

' O 

talking about the assault upon the Soviet Union, a country wl^ 

which they had good relations at that aoment. They were prepa^ 

ring this assault without any Indications of where it was goldjg 

to take them. There la no ultimatum, there are ne conditions,^ 

the attack is a surprise attack. There la no indication ef wh^jje 

the German Armies where going to stop, whether en Ural mounta^a, 

or somewhat farther Vest, or wherewer. 


Qu. Farther East I 


£ 

d 

VI 

M 

d 


Re. Perhaps East. There ia absolutely no planning really at tl 
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-moment as to what is to be done with the population, that is to 
say the Russian population, White Russian popdation, and so on* 

But there is one thing, which already one can notice in the cor¬ 
respondence going back at.* to March certainly of 1941. Now March, 
March is a month during which the planning is already far advanced. 
One has already got a clear picture of Army Group North, Army 
Group Center, Army Group South, the Allied forces that are going 
to be employed, the 11th Army stationed in the extreme South. 

And it is inside this planing mechanism, in the Oberkommando der 
Wehrmacht, which is the High Command of the Armed Forces, in a 
Wehnaacht Fiihrungsstab, which is the main center flcor planning 
wars at that moment, and within that Abteilung Landesver^eidi- 
gung of the General Warlimont, which is of course the operational 
staff of the Armed Forced, that we see the first indication 
that special units of the SS and Police, that is to say of 

the Security Police, of the Security Service, are going to ppe- 

\ 

rate on their own responsibility within the context of the in¬ 
vasion, They are going to move with the Armies, were to under¬ 
take certain measures. And here we begin with the Einsatzgruppen. 
These of course ere the units in the field, moving, mobile, of one 
main office of the SS and Police, the Reichs Security Main Office, 
Reichssicherheitshauptamt, at that time under Reinhadr Heydricb. 

So already in March, prevision is made by the Armed Forces for 
the Operation of Einsatzgruppen with those Armed Forces. They 
are to move with them, they are to move in the same direction, 
and they are going to carry out certain tasks. The tasks in a 
nutshell consist in the ± killing of the Jews, as many as possible. 
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as,rapid*ly as possible* in order that / 

that the oaxinmm surprise 

should be utilized in the course of this « 

vance *h + Presumably rapid ad- 

wt n ie tb. day . „„ 

“ * ^ in iront „ r G ._ 

“ y th ” ^ •*- Sointion „„ 

has begun for the area East 0 

a8t ’ East of G *«»aa dominated Europe 

as of June 22nd. 

Qu. East of Poland? -■ 


Re. East of Poland. Well . 

. _ • ’ tMa Polaad * so far as Bialystok, 

er “ " d -««* « ~.d. in. by .. by 

zz-r-*- Ei "*‘ tz —- «~*»*» c - 

IT , “* th °" — *• 

„ IT *“ lh '° “ rla " th ” ro, ' s to *• 

£outbt " " ovi " ! “•—• «■» «-. E ln th . „ t „„ 

■ ' Crimea, nh.r. *b. y ^4,«, . p „, t . by 

*"«>■ «. ««, tb. „ . f t „. 

.iT” r pltal - ,o t - t “-*■*« - - — 

; ina thi *• — - - 
Z ‘ ; th ° r - i — *—— —«p.«i. s . 

^ , point however, tb.no i. .. y ., ^ 

22na ° ; ’ rith the J “- “ a. « inn. 

cnib’n ’ “**' “ i " Ply dOC ””‘ th " t *«r b. dea- 

an order to .nnibilat. tb. J.v. „ r 

:r:r ° ne taik ‘ ' ith “* ° c ^ - 

tb E1 ’ thdy ‘ ll ” r “' t0 “ th ” chicr *' 1 »*<•». or 

o tlnsatzgnippm, of tb. «nit... tb. y r.i.r .„ . .. d 

Fdhrorb.f.bl, this mean. PEihrer order id , 

er order. And when one asks 
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S * - b * ““ bl * *• ™»r it b.o.n.o, 

Qu. Excuse me, it was not a wltt#a ^ 


was this Fiihrer order, whht was the content of this, they seem g 
be unable to answer. Really. Q 

o 

/.d 

n 
m 
o 
w 

s 

s 

Ah, yesl Because I was just going to say, unlike the., the o£ 

. *~s of Adolf Hitler with respect to the invasion the Soviet g 
Union, directives, Weisungen, which were in t " 1 

Wh.t .. do not bay. for the Final Solution in . Litton doonnont I 
signed by Hitler hinnely. So .11 „r th.no Fbhrer direetive,, 
ton «.h.n, FUhr.r ord.rn, are ^ iron ^ ^ g 

W. ..id, Perhaps h. n.id tho. to Shot.*, p.rh.p, ^ -j 

‘• Blnln, perhaps ho ..id tho. to ....on. el... Evidently, ho 2 
aid them several times and in several contexts, but not necessarily 
clearly. So, her. .e ar. in thin nitn.tion .hioh in no typing. g 

th, «.ni regi„. hnt in not .oil nnd.r.teod ont.id. the n.rro. g 

Participants «ho too. it ..11, »d that th . t „ ^ ^ O 

io aanuned to ho a ha.io dir.etiy. and a ta.io atmeture in r.th.rg 
amorphoua, and th.t .ord. ar. apoh.n „ a ^ H 

“d *■ «*» tho dadordtanding oi than. „rdn 1 

hy than. imton. or ov.n those .ho nr. on. .top r^y.d iron, O 

those who have listened to them. And this i, A 2 

lnls is the reason, the Histo-C 
naan to thin vary day are ..ting ov.^on., o m .t ... your u „. f 

darnt^ding oi thin or that ether ,eonv.ra.ti.nl,. and .. hno. that I 
e.. the so called Befehl, the so called order under which the | 
Fia.atngr.ppon .ovod ont .... to nay the l...t, vague. doc „_ g 

»«t, any docent d ... y.„ point t . that .onld n.y .AllrightJ % 
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* '—“•* J 




.-o- 

"**« wuueec^ 

P1 ° al So * ut1 ”’-” *• *.. thi. f „„ ,*.» th . y ald ; v . c J 

not inf.r It fro. Irtltt.a dooo-.nt,. wrlttoo h.for. th.y „„i 
tnt. So h. r . .. bay. .. p „ hap , . v<>ry o] 

on~.Pl.. that t h . eyatom op.y.t. d on Hot .» , 

V * «“* Pn..o«pil... can b. „x« t .„ J 

lsn„. d . P r ..„ lptlnB . lf th .y Mt folloKed 

But on „ t b.y „ lit> „„ ntllls> ^ 

on .... t. ..hby. a. s ..l, tad tb... p.. p i.S 

h..l «. uad.ratandingi oy .hat th.y .... „pp.,. d t „ d „. 

Qu« Yea. You have need the word Fiihr^r wish. 

Re. Fiihrerwish. 

Qu. Yea, and X think this i 8 very., very important, no? 


E 

. 0 
d 

« 

hH 

2 
0 
c n 

- Q. 
**£?■ 

H 
■ E 
W 

d 

BO. V... lt *. l„p„t..t --... „.„y £ 

-.lust think ay tb. lott.ra tb.t .... , mt „ y BOTm> ^ O 

B-bn.. oi.h....» tb.*.. tb. lwe that b. ..... bhy g 

B... h. ... ttt B...... probably b. h..r d tb. PObr.r ,.y lt >, 

1. .... context on oth.r t. . cny.raati... A „ d tb. Pbby.y m ,£ 

hav. cat. ....thin. ofb,„ did iy. bat vhat.v.n b. „.y bay. ., ld g 
is now a Fiihrerwish. ^ 

o 


«n. T„. But tb!. l.. d . t . tb... .bat I c.n „y.. lr t b. S .„.J 


activism of these people 


Bo. Ob yos. They .... activ. Th.y .... actly. Th.y J 

They nnd.r.tanl. 0»c. .y tb. op.r.tt.. la tb. E...f bayof 
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gun, there As a very important document. 


tion vas a product of everybody. 


§ 

« 

. • d 

Qu. One could say.* excuse me., one could say that the Pinal Solufl 

H 

d 

d 

O 

Re. It is the product of everybody^ and it could not possibly hav^ 
been manufactured by a single person. Imagine anyone, even Hitler^ 
■saying, there shall now be a Pinal Solution and it shall consist 

• . w 

of such and such, quite apart of the impossibility of such tings 0 
being put into words. Can you imagine a normal society, one in Wh&h 

people are used to ordinary things, do those things which are nor^. 

JJi 

an d not those things which are immoral, taking such a letter and^ 

lisj 

taking it seriously? No, that’s impossible* And for that reason ^ 
such a letter doesn’t exist. Such an order doesn't exist. Such a Ph 

IS 

directive isn’t spelt out. Xnstedd, it’s the inferred., the infer£$d 

, , 05 

business. They *d notion that something is now x±gh* ripe , it’s * 

HH 

a notion, something is ripe for the time. Only O 

d 

these are not world historic^. leaders of the kind that Hegel ... O - , 

o 

■ > 

d 

Qu. That's... . 


Re. We.*— 


BOBINE 400 


Ass. Burlington, Hilberg 18 


w 

a 

o 

2 

& 


Re. When we deal with the period of 1940-to 1941, we observe a great 

* ^ 

many burocrates beginning to innovate and experiment at least in ^ 

M 

thougfcb with what was to be done. It is as though eash was in a 


hegelian sense an interpreter of History and trying to do that 


> 


which was ripe for the time. They all became improvisers and innow 

o 

Ph 


05 
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vators. 

Qu. Pioniers! 

Re. Aad pioual.r..IIthiat ttot „ f th « r.ault. bullt , n _ 

to the ghetto oyt.m. Because vhea you look At th. Water, rrom 
1940 to 1941, vhich 1. th. rir.t Water, Wen ghetto.. or. estab¬ 
lished .wept la a r.v .paces t„ Polard. were ia .h.rt they .at 
«P them the rood .apply. Aad .her. the r.tiouiag system decided 
«. wch that people d.aft have ea.ugh to eat, the avenge beiag 
perhaps 1100 to 1200 kalories. There me see that It's the begiu- 

nlnS ° f the in -' ld ' “e vail, f.aoee or those ghetto... 

Because eve. a bl.ch market trad. 1. ultimately act goiag to pro¬ 
vide for th. surWval or those iaslde. They are tradiag alter 
.11 Posseesious, aad .ace these po.e.sl.a. goue. they had. 
uothiug . 0 ,. to trade wth. So you Had a very .igwric.ut letter 
by aa SS major Woe. ms. 1. Rolr Belas HSppaer. It «a. seat „a 
JWy 16, 1941 , that 1. to say lest th.a a .oath alter tha ....„it 
poa the Soviet Ualoo, vhea the Eiusatsgruppauoperatioos had 
beam. Aad it -»e .dressed to hi. comrade.la B.rlia. Eichm.ua, 
vhloh 1. specially eigairicaat. Here 1. . letter' from oae SS 
Jar to another. Tvo People that haw ..oh other. Aad tha. It 1, 
a very c.uted dooumeat. Aad he 1. vritiag more or 1... ialormaly, 
hut lucludiag a m.moraadum or the 1 .... date or diecu.Moa. that’ 
ver. held iaslde Lods, pret.iWag to a Solatia, or th. J.w.h 
Questloa, eia. Ibsuag. Here is that vord.L8.uug, solutloa. Bov 
vhat va. it a solutloa tol Th. au.v« w. la a rirst la.taao. 
the eoaditloas Iaslde th. hods ghetto aad other surr.aadiag let¬ 
ter, or this called R.rth.laad, Wish ... the previaoo i, wish 
th. second largest ghetto or Pol.ad va. located. Aad the ooadi- 
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h tio ” a or ■**”*““ ’' hi ° h —1. emerge, Which . lr . ady 

aa ' ™ ln *-• *■« ~ ho .dresses hicelf in 

P °” t ’ "° lnt 4 »«■•*»« —•»«», to the following: thie win. 
ten, —ta, the winter eo.ing „ p from i 9 4i to i 9 4 2 , th.ne i» . 

‘he* net all of the .ewe e.n he fed . By „ w , lat 

•top night hen. and consider the ...ten... It is the Germans in 
he first Pl.ee who Ihstltat. the rationing system, they al . 
y Increase it. But it is now a given that the rationing system 

b * 1 ” e "“' a ' «• -ever regress. fh. G.r- 

taVl ” E *H*— “* — — -t going to nntighten 
• «. then, ie e.ll.d . danger t h.t not .11 Jw . „„ 

he fed «»y wone.-One .homo „igh hone.tly if the most ta „, ... 
lotto, might not he to finish off those „ the 0... 
employable hy means .... ..ioh working Oeyiee.e A ,t „y „ t . 
that "would b..«o„ Pleasant" - augen.hm . t . 1<t ^ 

•We to death." The Pinal Solntio. m thi. ^ ^ 

the conferees who met and which pnoOne.0 thie p.rtienlar Ooon- 

7‘ ™ th **, lt — hum... to nee . ge. y„ . t 

on those J™, who wen. not e.p.ble of wonting .„a th.n.fon. not 
deserving of any food whateoeven. Tbit it was really the only 
logioal, national and in that context exp.ct.hl. thing to do 

tad ^ "“**■ *“* lrt *~ “ ^ -ich happen, to be J„.t 

- weeks before Ghring .end. his Pioel gelation directive on 
authorization to Heydnioh. That i, ho, close m a p.i„t of time 
th... two documents appear. As if mind. were working i, . 

•ifeotion, i„ Poznan, .„a i„ Benlim tod thi. is «,. t i. 

happening, they .re working in th. earn, dineotion. they all i.. k . 


Qu. They worked together. 
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-rr •• •• - 

to Start the preparati ' “thorisiug him 

turally the first thought is + 

the Reich, off th P ” ^ ■««* off 

u. a- out x„t« th . „„ ^ h ml »- - *>* 

U “* « **-*—_. because th." “““ ~~ 

EX..eto S mpp.n »ho .Xr.ady ^ ^ 

Which they have done to the Li+u ' '*** ^ 

° the Lithuanian Jews +u 

ZL 

s ° th * ri -‘ — i ® eo to ™ “” d th “-' 

and to Kaunas. R±sa * to Minsk 


^ ^re the E insat Zg ruppen were already.. 

Ke - ""* th * W-eta^pap «re pp. r . tI „ _ 

operate. Ana »o.t e.p.cially a n ' . th ' 5 ' ** lr *"*<«y 

+ . lly ®°» because they have the 

they have the know-how and •*P«rience, 

«ov f and they will n A i* . 

polat **. «•» ‘—port. b . M , to “ *** 

before there is a .XnfX. „ x„ “ *“ ~ 

Qu« And that's , 

«b.t actually b.pp.n.a. Been., they wxx a * 

German Jews in Kovno. hey killed the 

R o. V... they did. A. a natter of fe et ' ' 

extrenely rare document a r « ’ " ° r “* 

*' a report frpm the field ef r t , 

vas commanded by Standartenfiihrer Jager And h ^ 

this extraordinary report the n b # ^ ^ W * *" 

locality that that * ° f ^ ** —h 

that particular Kommando was operatic, i . 

several months And • P atlDg in for 

onths. And sxgnificantly. we ... 
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entry, that for Kovno Port 9. Kounti Fort 9, tho 25th of Nevem- 
bor ud tho 29th of November, 1941* These ore tho first kll- 
llngs of Jews outside of Russia. Tho first Jews coming from 
Geraoany. Settlors from Berlin, Munich and Frankfurt on Main# 
The total killed on the 25th from those three citiesi 2954. 
Then settlers from Vienna and from Breslau • the total killed, 
obviously a rounded figure, 2000. Together 5000 Jews killed 
in November. 
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Qu. In November 1941.• and Jews of the Reieh* 

Ro. 1941•• and this is significant. Those are Jews from the 
Reieh. So therefore tho Final Solution has now encompassed 
not only Jews found in the territories East of the line which 
existed on June 22nd. but already- it has become European. Al-' 
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ready it has taken victims from the Vest. And this is the be¬ 
ginning of •» in November, the end of November. But — it is 
not yet the point at which this idea is accepted or acceptable. 
The people in the East, the Gebiotskommissare, the Stadtkoanls* 
aare, the people in charge of these ruined cities cannot*, can* 
not understand what is happening. And they have a vision of 
tens of thousands of Jews, of hundreds of thousands of Jews 
arriving in these ruins for them to do the Job, and they pro¬ 
tested. They protested from White Russia and they protested 
perhaps from other places. 
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Qu. Vo know that they protested from Poland 
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Re. They protest'from everywhere. Because.• not beaause they **d 
opposed to killing, but because they are uncertain as to how ^ 
many Jews they will receive and they are afraid* of the aaadn ej» 
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they “ • fraid - r *- —«.« . &ald or wat 
man 8 ^ t0 ^ ^ Seneral P°P«iation,including even ger- 

“ ° ccupati “' —- —- —. «. .^.. d 

d “ T *“ y d “'* ■»- W f *«. it. they 

f ° r “• tad **—«<=~>tly enough, &0 „ 
own headquarters we see a line a slne-i 1 • 

rich i, hi. h ’ ' " T “‘“ ‘ y Hei ”' 

i. to .„ y .« ' -»-tti„ s o„ th. 50th Oi W te , that 

to t ~ MU ^* *— *— Pi... «th ... 

t.i..v I an,>th " ‘P«..Port th.t ho. x. rt B . rlln or i^ >btrat 

ave erlln, and the two words are: «Keine Liquid- 
No iiohiohti., d f t hi. p „ tieul „ ” " 

for Hit, u- «r transport. Ho, r.„ar<,„oble 

for Hitioo hxme.if, *. h . y . „de .„ C h . ' 

t r° r “ y ^ “ berba - Palt ' burocracy now cnnot 
. aorh. cannot o^ .hi. cannot cope tith . „ dd „ „_„ t 

„ l” y b * ° f «™• -oh could h. . lllloa ., 

“ ”‘ ly ~~ *• »— - - P .o Pl 

In th.^ fi.i d . And from that moment,, 

«»• - th. y hav. to intent .....thing .i.“ ' 

T» y hat. to intent something ai.o. g, d th. gt„* thin* .f 

course that they Invent S f 

* tlU NfPtid.d by that o„ lo . 

the Reiehs Security Main Offle* .. „ * 

That-. th. g.. t.n fho , P.ioh.sich.rh.lt.haupt.Dit. 

eta van. Tfc. *e. v „ «,ioh i».. t. . , 

- ding 70 people «t a aanimua, tith th * ° 

inside th ’ «ith the carbon mon.nld. 

for 1 Pi ‘” d " “ hlCh ..V had prodnoed .... 

hilled' „ — ‘-a children .... being 

at the sensibilities of., of the Elnsatsgruppen per- 
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sonal, who, it must be remembend, were a little.. 

Qu. Seelische Belastung.. 

Re. Die seelische Belastung. 

BOBIKE Uni 

As «* Burlingt on■ Hilbarf 1 o 
Qu. It is the madness. 

S ** *** * P * rl ° a '*t the ..d „ f 1940. th. begin- 

° f 1941 th.o. lu.id. Pol.ud, in , pite th . 

* PP *“““ - th. structuring b.i^.. t b. f . ct 

1. th.t quite . feu ..p.eially of t h. St.dth.upt.hm,.,., th. 

colder, of th, thought th.t th. ti„. had 

c. ior th.ir particular ar... to b. Jud.nr.in, y,.. .y 
And they began ejecting them.. 

Qu. From their', own will? 


He. Fro. th.tr area. drake. „ t h. „..t y™.. «.„pl., b .. 
..... Pram, hins.ly, th. G.n.r.ls.uv.r».„r ,»t.d Krqkou to b. 
tr.. .y bnt there .... .th.r .hich 


deportations, .hort dt.t....,, from .ttt., lato t „. .ountry- 
•id., rot dust th. other «.y round. And th.r. sdght h. 
eed transport. coning in „ m ... or ^ 

frantic p h „„. F.r»,chr. lb ,„ .y v „ lou . tlnd „ f „ n 

Kr.i.h.uptnmm th. .sen., ..king 'Whet do you think this 
let Thi. 1, . .».li torn,! Ar, you solving your vellf.re prob¬ 
lem. by dumping th... p.opt. .a o'ur do.r.p.p, V. already hav „ 
• deu.ity^or .it p.r room or nor. th.n th.t, in ou. .... 20 


Per room. 
Qu. Jews? 
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coming about especially in wintertime without control ability, 
no medical services especially in the country side must being 
emphasized* But of course from the standpoint of the higher up 
Germans, a gouverneur, and a general gouvemenr, somebody in 
Berlin, these were not urgently critical things. 

Qu. This means that everyone was trying his own.. 

Re. There was., there was., there was, you see, there was a ten¬ 
dency in Poland, and this is- obvious to me now, after studying 
the monthly reports of Krei.hauptmKnner, which is a task which 
at the beginning I thought wasn't going to be very fruitful, but 
now reading these reports, I can see there was a tendency within 
a number of places, an uncoordinated activity resulting in minia- 
ture solutions. Not of hilling people as yet, for there was no 
organized killing, but of pushing them out. Now what you have 
got there is a limited space, with people being pushed this 
way and that. This was of course.. 

Qu* .. turning in circle. 


Re. Now, virtually, as you., as you push people from one direction 
ft-om here to there, they are denser here than they were there. 

Then they might be pushed back. Indeed thii whole business of 
first making the incorporated territories free of Jews and then 
making the Reich itself free of Jews alwa„ closed and language 
indicating that this was temporary, indeed the ghettoes them¬ 
selves were temporaty. All of this led to an expectancy, an anti¬ 
cipation, that there had to be a Pinal Solution, because,clearlv 
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7 " i< '” ** ° r ‘”' th « “d .r —dr.de .*• thou- 

sands of people arriving. ' 


Q«. Xn already overcrowded ghettoes. 


ZZ T? "™“ A ” athi “ - - -«- 

Hximal ^ C ° lleCti0n ’ ln the ^ Congress, the 

- 1 ~. .0 called, an extensive correspondence by R e . 

rung president Uberhoer and the German OberbOrgermeister 

ere. Ventxky, protesting the projected arrival fof a very 

large number of Reichs Jews. Nov you have * - - ’ 

vhen H4miai keep in «±ad that 

er for example is talking about 60 000 or so Jews 

being sent to this one fchetto, he is in effect thinking about 

-ending 20 , 25 #. of the entire pop-.. Jewish population of 

-e Reich just to this one place. Row this is a place in which 

a ready there are some * 200 000 Jews in 4 square km, which 

is a rather small territnr» » T 

tory * I,w ' fl s soon as Uberhoer is.. ± s 

z:::r 7 - -»■ «. -— 

- —* Ky toto™tto„, based on the Uto.ty.t.d New . 

V *"*’ Eh '“°- S ” — they cert.!.,. 
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ofcer there. * Now tr 

. -: :r s, '“° ho "- d 400 ~ j *” *-~ « 

rr: T ory -—-<■ 

, . y twice the population* Well 

shet of it 1* +h«+ the up- 

- 5000 Gyi Jn « » ooo 

gypsies arrive. With.. 
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ao many suddenly arrive <„ n . ’ 

3 arrive in the midst of what 

situation.* ready a strained 


Qu. Net only of the people of ^ ^ 

peopze of the fchetto, but also the 
Population. ■ the general 

ell, you ean*t separate it out Bees 
once you have an en-irf *. u «e«- because., because 

“ epld «“*«a. the bugs that cause it do n + 
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* r 11 *• “• 1. t„.t ^ 

th “ *•**“ •*«' «P ~r. .nd nor. ... Th . 

0rtmte "'' —” <■- *”« o,.l..r or ^ 
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«. thi. on. c„p. b . .0 by <prl „ s th „. >r> 

ready Many dead. 

Q». T... Thi. ,h.t th.r. .. .rtr.ordin.ry ....U.r.tl, 

ot the prooeaa. 
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about50000 going to Riga and Misk, they were fever, but as we 
have seen, they do ariive, beginning in November, and in December 
in all of those places. And of course there were protests,there 
too: ’We don't want them.' But they arrive. Finally of course 
one realized that this is not.. • 


Qu. That this is not? 


BOBINB 402 

Ass » Burlington. Hilberg P.n 

Qu. When they shipped the Reich Jews to the East, to Riga, to 
Minsk, to Kovno, on the territories where the Einsatzgruppen are 
operating, in order to have them killed by the Einsatzgruppen, 
and they just kill a certain number, except in Minsk., which is 
a special case, and - why do they change? 


Re. Well, in general the continuous killing was beginning to show 
some psychological effects on members of the Einsatzgruppen. You 
must remember, they were not 18 years old, they were not 19 
years old, they were generally a little bit above the average 
age of SS personel, not fit for frontline duty, but fit h for 
this particular task. In other words, a large percentage of them 
already had wives and children, and the continuous killing of 
whole families was beginning to have a psychological effect on 
them, seelische Belastung, as they would say. And therefor, alrea¬ 
dy quite early during the killings, the Reichsicherheitshauptamt, 
the Reichs Security Main Office, constructed a gas van for this 
specific purpose of pemmitting the killing of woman and children 
to take place in a manner that would not directly involve these 
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Qu. You think it is the reason why the gas vans.. the gas vans 
were constructed? 

%Re. I'm quite stare that that is the reason, because "the capacity 
of them was limited, about 70 people at the h most would be placed 
inside such a van, and they were usdd, especially at the beginning, 
exclusively for women and children. Indeed that was also their 
use in Serbia, where the German army wuuld be shooting the entire 
Jewish male population, that refused to dirty its hands with 
the killing of women and children. 

Qu. You mean the Werhmacht? 

Re. That's right. The Wehrmacht, the Wehrmacht. So we have the 
gas van turning up in the Ukraine, in various parts of the occu¬ 
pied Soviet Union, we find them turning up putside of Belgrade, 
and now third they turn up near Lodz, and they form the nuclenus 
and the center of the first operating real killing center, theat 
is to say Chelmno. 

Qu. Could you.. could you talk a little bit more about these 
psychological side effects of the mass killings by the Einsatz- 
gruppen, the., the so called Seelische Belastung. 

Re. We know generally about this effect because it appears in the 
documents and there is a rather famous incident in which we find 
Himmler himself visiting Minsk and wishing to be shown a typical 
operation, as they called it, and virtually becoming sick of the 
sight of it. One of the generals who wefs with him, Obergruppen- 
fuhrer von dem Baeh-Zelewski, then said to him: 'Now, Reichsfuhrer, 
these were only a hundred.' And Himmler answers: 'Well, what do 
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you mean by that statement?' Whereupon von dera Bach said: 'Look 
what is happening to your men! They either become Wervenkranke 
or Rohlinge, they either., are either to have s nervous break- 
dbwns, or they are going to .become savages. ' Himmler was quite 
affected by that statement, and he marked it a truck and deli¬ 
vered his famous darwinian speech to the Einsatzgruppenpersonal 
in which he said: 'Yes, it is true. Every living thing has a 
purpose in life, including the bedback. But this does not mean 
that man does not defend himself against the bedbuck.' And what 
these people were supposed to do was of course defending the 
German nation from this particular parasitical form of life. 
However, the import of what had transpired in Minsk and in other 
Places was not lost on the SS, and they did begin to look for 
a means which would be less direct, which would eliminate the 
face to face confrontation between perpetrator and victim. Be¬ 
cause that constituted a burden, a psychological burden/ which 
would be hard to cope with. And that's one of the reasons at 
least for the enclosures, the curbs, the chambers being constructed 

Qu. Who,, who was the first to get the., to invent the idea of ' 
the., of the gas vans? 

Re. This was the technical Referat of the Reichs Security Main 
Office, these were ingeniers in that technical division, people 
like Rauff, R-a-u-f-f, who subsequently disappeared in South 
America.• 

t 

Qu. He is still alife? 

Re. Yes, yes. And., and this was a modest contribution of theirs 
in an interim phase of the killing operations between shootings 
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Russia* we find it in Belgrade and we find it also for the Jew: 
of the Warthegau, Lodz and surroundings. 

Qu* At ChelmnoJ 

Re. Chelnmo, that's right. We find it there. And this is the 
one place where the vans are stationary and operate for a 
while, as they do in fact also at Sembliu, outside of Belgrade. I 

Qu. But it’s in the., they had problems with the gas vans too. pjj 
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Re. They had problems, yes. Tfehy had problems. 

Qu. Because there is a correspondence between a., one of the 
Ingeniers, Becker, and the people who were operating the gas 
vans. ±h where he instructs them how to., how to use. 

Qu. Well, it was a new piece of machinery, as far as this goes. 
It may not have been working perfectly and you can imaginethe 
mess if the job wasn't done properly. But on the whole I.. I 
think it did work, »t in spite problems and yet it A capacity 
was insufficiant for the larger Pinal Solution of the Jewish 
Question, which ultimately must involve millions of people. 

So you kill 70 at a time, and you have to motor for at least 
20 minutes to do the job. 

Q«. Do you think that the., the seelische Balastung was the 
only reason why they couldn't use the Einsatzgruppenin order 
to solve the Jewish question as a whole, I mean the Pinal So¬ 
lution to kill the Jews from the West, from everywhere, from 
every place? ■ • 

Re, I think there was another., were several other considera¬ 
tions. One of them was transport. You have to consider that 
the farther East the Jews were going to be transported, the 
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greater the costs* We know that transport was a consideration^! 
because at one point, there is correspondance about establish^ 

l ' 

a death camp on French occupied territory, in Alsace-LorraineJ 
■with the vieir of just reducing the cost of transporting Jews 
to their final destination* And certainly for instance the se-* 
lection of Ans.chwitz had ±m a great deal to do with the fact 
that a camp was going to be located near a railway junction. 
And, for that I think we have to owe the existance of these 3 
camps in an accessible aria, not too costly for transport pur-ffi 

o 

poses. So there are various considerations. There ware a drain! 

• © 

trative considerations as well, you know. With whom was this ^ 
task to be entrusted. What were the problems going to be of ^ 
housing people upon arrival. By hou&ing X don't mean anything 2 
fancy, but the usual difficulty encountered in the various 
ghettoes when transports arrived unannounced, and density rosJ^ 

. d 

sharply and people were starving or otherwise frozen on the ‘ 

S3 
O 
r 
o 

p 

s 

Re. That's correct. I t was too much .. the., you have to re- 1 ^ 

3 

member. All., all four Einsatzgruppen total 3000 men, all fourt*j 
That's all. So even ± if we add the nativ collaborators, the q 
L ithuanians, the Latvians, the Ukrainians, it still was not ^ 
sufficiant. And the camp structure, I think, was an answer. 
There was yet a third reason^which I think should be mentiohe< 


streets. That had to be taken care of, administratevply, 
and that required camp construction. 

Qu. Yes. This means that this was already too heavy for... 
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* tand Point it was nuch to ** h ° me ab ° Ut «• — frcta 
"theatrical” ±± UC in the °Pen. it w _ 

• « was theater, and that ha„ * ^ 

^ enCl °* ttre *»• absolutely essential S “ ^ St ° PP * d ‘ S ° 

lfl l* sort of Beer- 

Qu. At fj,- secrecy, 

thas stage there were ne 

r ® no secrecy a t all. 

* e *' X ~ 1 thlnk *‘ no. x th - 

. —• I ,v„ Srt „ Mbui _ e dMv *‘ ». «*, ln 

" ln £ «t.«., a thl . ’ " V ° re ” r it. 

" UC ”• " U ' h - too Ia . J it ... „„h, 

doing, i s th SS ° f cour se, what th 

... th„ y closlne the th, y 

— -* out. Bnt *«*- lnfwniation t„„t 

—....« 

sore, but „_ y ’ ot Ver Y eucc.a.,. 
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Qu. Yes, this is a very interesting point, how is., the secrecy | 
comes suddenly into., into the picture. ^ 

Re. Well, the secrecy... 


Qu. Because it is a false secrecy too. 

Re. It's a false secrey, but you see, it doAsn’t have to be. It 
doesn’t have to be complete.. I think that the first and■ foremost | 
operational reason for secrecy was, that the victim should not W 
knoir what is happening to him. S 


V' r £ - 


BOBINE 403 ’ S 

Burlington, Hilberg 21 O 

Qu. Well, this question of secrecy, is very, very difficult. Becaj^p 
you say that in Russia they killed the Jews in the open. Everybody! 

HH 

know it. The Russians themselves and the soldiers of the Wehrmach W 
Okjry, and in Poland they built the killing centers. There is no c/1 
secrecy at all in Poland. Because they don’t hide themselves fromffl 
the Poles, all the Poles know what is going on. just as they knowf 1 
about the ghetto. And when the killing centers start to operate, 0 

whetehr it is Chelrano, Treblinka, Sobibor, Belzec, all the Poles C5 

. Kfl 

of the villages around, they know absolutely everything. They ^ 

see, they hear, they smell. And one has the feeling, that the Ger-W 
mans don’t care at all about the fact that the Poles know. It is Q 
not theirs problem. Well, we have this fact. We have a second factS 
that it seems to be true that in Germany they have to keep the ^ 
.. the secrecy. The actual killers are Geheiranistrager, this means^ 
they carry a secret and they are not supposed to talk about this, 

about what is going on, what they are doing, but it seems to be a-g 

complete fake, because euh.. euh.. there are I don't know how many^ 
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milions of Poles who knww everything, and there are even soldiers ^ 
of the Wehrmacht who are passing near the extermination sites, be-jjj 
cause extermination 4 sites are built near the railways trucks. ^ 

kept W< * tend t0 think secrecy as something that either is a factfg 
/locked up from all those who are not supposed to know, or else, ong 
the door is open a track, the information flows out like a gas 
and permeates all Europe. We tend to think in those ways. We be- 
lieve that something either is or is not a secret. We don't step S 
to think that something can be a secret and yet be known bp a ^ 

large number of people. That it is a quantitative problem. That it ^ 
is a problem of the degree of knowledge, and that it is a problem S 
of the degree to which the knowledge is being believdd. Now, you O 
have to remember that the twofold reason for secrecy was, in a fir^ 
instance, that the more information would be freely circulating - ^ 

about these killings, the more questions might arise about con- 
science, about morality. So, the talk itself was out of bounds. 

And this is the nason also why in secret correspondency, where 
one knowing perpetrator writes to another* knowing perpetrator, 
there xs still no mention, specifically, of killings. It's al¬ 
ways W "die Juden sind hier abgewandert" or "Sonderbehandelt ge- 
worden" or something of this kind. There is a., a., a euphemistical2 
language being employed, rather than the direct word, and this B 

happends even between people who know what is going on. So that's.J 
here we see the psychological function. 


d 

k 

o 

d 

o 

in 

> 

d 

m 


Qu. This is secrecy in their own eyes, for their own.. ■> 

Re. Yeah., this., that's correct. But nmc though there is a second S 
factor. The Jews must not be allowed to believe what is going to C 
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happen to them. 3 In other words, if you have it out in the oper^ 
if you tell the Jews what is going to happen, then what on eartl^ 
could you expect from the prospectiv victims. Are they going to 
allow themselves to be led to slaughter? And here we have a vei 
interesting situation: we have a tendancy on the part of certaii 
German personals not only not to keep. the. secret from other Ger¬ 
mans, where f* goes without saying that the subject of the des¬ 
truction of the Jews was being, talked about in the foreign Officf 
in Embassies, and legations as far south as Rome, let's say, thjw 
it was talked about in the open environment of a dining car on |q 
some railroad going from Warsaw to Berlin, that it was talked 

' IH 

about in a variety of places where you would not expect such 

o 

conversations to take place. But even more so, it was talked 

o 

about by perpetrations the victims themselves. You find it '^§pfe 

" : 

in th e_ diary of Adam Cz emlakow . You find that he hears strantra ffi 

w 

information from the very people he's dealing with, from Ger- ^ 

■ • 

mans. He hears not directs words, nothing specific, but he f* 3 

■ ffi 

hears enough to worry. We have a strange report that was receiveQ 
in Geneva from an unknwwn source, but during the war, . Q 

where somebody was exceptated to a killing operation somewhere P 
in the Ukraine, who was within listening distance, and who said iC/5 

: H 

that he actually heard a German officer, presumably an SS offi— 5^* 
cer, explain to ^the Jews juBt about to be killed why it is that ! S 

‘ jSl 

they had to pay with their lives, with their lives, mind you. 

for what Jewry had done. In other words, here he is giving the 

victims an explanation. And then we have a document like this, ^ 

which is itself very interesting.' It comes from GUnther. who d 

CZ3 

is Eichmann s deputy, and it goes to the various security police ^ 
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personal in Franc, Netherlands and. Belgian, ... ^ ' 

April S9./ 1945, that-. not .0 early. Ic.di.t. c.o.m 

e«»p Au.chvlt. to r.ne, a request th. Jen. about to be .vacua! 
receive ,0 di.turbl.g relation. a b.ut tb. pi... 

or manner of th. utilisation vhi.h i. in .tor. tor them. I. s 
particular I .hould a.b y „„ to tab. paid, to in.truct tb. .coo* 

Pa "*‘ nS S ” rd * b ” f “" —ty journey not to in.tiu r „ rt . . f r „< 
tone. i„ he J.v. b y voicing ^ th . lr pro,.... .„ p p 0 . ttl „, ' 

type, of octer. etc. Au.bhvits i. cat d..lno„. „.. d J 
unset com.tructlon pro brae,., the receipt f „f t h. transport. ^ 
»d their future distribution may b. Carried „„ t „ ...otbly .£ 
a. possible. Nov you ... another purpoap of th. secrecy. The ” 
J.». are not to festive infarction, net especially not.. « 


Burlingto n. HiiW-fr 39 . ^ 

He. W. ... in thi. kind of correspond.nc. th. lnoiatanc. upon c 
secrecy for the r.a.on that tb. msoothn.s, of the operation i. ? 
dependant upon 1„. not becoming anuiou, .bout tb. node of «»t g 
ia.scins to happen to the upon arrival. They t . be kept £ 
quiet for efficiency purpo..., f or the avoidance .f .ny rests- > 
tance,. for unexpected event, not to happen. Nov it i. very cu-'S 
riou. in a certain ...... been.. 1 think that th. German. th..^ 

solve, had to assume that th. J.vi.h communities i» pi,... lik , g 
France, Belgium of Holland vculd ..ready have bad suspicion. .beg 
any domination ucnncunc.d, „f any death train that they might \ 
b. boarding. Nevertheless, tb. J.v. v.re capable „f t.lki.g thee| 
selves into a .tat. quiescence,' .f hoping that th. final d .. tt . C 
nation vculd be ecu. „„ Ukrainian fare, that they vould have \ 
to Perform forced labor p.rh.p., hut not be killbd. And there- 3 
icru, it va. simply . matter .f reinforcing the hope, „„ t \ 


CO 
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the opposite, not the anxiety. So we see now secrecy as bavin! 
another significance.. This is., it's not an either - or prop<Q 
sition at all, it's a question of giving enough secrecy. , 0 tjt 
People would be capable of reinforcing those of Wr feeling^ 
of those of their suppositions which would be useful to the 6 « 
mans. And that would he the main reason. Now of course 'fiEgjfc 
in general the problem was not to broadcast and not to allow t^ 
entire waid to Xaiow while the operation was going on, that it 
happening. Because again we have to see that all these trains 
moving in*. a single direction to what after all were just a f£ I 
destinations. And at the very least Auschwitz and the other ad|j 
nistrations of these camps had to think about break out attempt j 
and air raids. Those of course, those camps were by definition© 1 
bombings. The destruction of four or five of them would have H 
answered the destruction process right there. Thus it became M 
what essential to keep the operation sufficiently secret to * l£ 
enough doubt, if there was doubt as to what was going on, so th& 
people would not make it a concerted effort to destroy the, perpe¬ 
tration right there. C 

> 

Qu. Yes, but what is the., what is the most striking fact, I al| 
ways ask this to myself, is in the amount of information which £ 
was flown during these years., or is it the amount of silence? | 

Re. In what sense silence? £ 

Qu,~The very fact that there ware., there was so much informatic^ 
that the silence, I mean the fdct that they didn't know, that g 
the things were not known and that., okyy, many people say «w e C 
didn't know anything!", or "Ne knew very late.", and so on. And § 
even when they knew and they got informations, they didn't belief 
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** you *" la ' “ 1 -If*B... th. oilenoo. J 

He - AS *“- *“ «■»« f information • we hoy. t 3i 

*»*...«**», information .. «no8»l§,i 

ion even as the modera.secial *«*»„+* * O 

it consists of bits that * tiat '* rie C? 

-i—. *—— §. 

1..W. one bit, yon h . v , bit 01 *”*”"““* “ ^ 

wool, v ’ y “ Ve *»“• yon hove twioeS, 

T btt ‘ of lnfor “ tl “ —«js 

then e,o h la H 

the other. - ey add ° n ® a "@ 

■ w 

■■ ffl 
o 
r 
© 


BOBXNE 4n4 

Burlington, »I1W,J (Hilb.rg 24 ^ _ 

On. Thi. . ’ • 25 Pl “ 3 d * c °npo) 


Chi 'Th,- 1 ^ CUJa coupe) a 

question „f f, diffiouXt u C 

“ " ““ —i» ‘Boy M11 o d tbo y.w. tb - 

they didn't hide ti, 1 the open » 5 

hemselves, everybody knew. It is the J . S 
Poland. In the kin 4 in - 

filing ...tor., mi th. Polos Knew «,ot j/ 

oing on. .11 th. Pol.. „ r th . vm>ses >ro(md j 

saw, thev ha»»d j 3 ’ they /- 

y heard, and even they smelled And ~ S 

j omexaea. And we see that th<_ “ 

»uf u problem ot .u f or th. noble. ^ alda , t _ ^ T ? 

— f ? to hido. A nd the Poles of sours, hu.w .ro^ht/^ t = 
tie ghettoes, .bout th. ghetto lif.. W , \ 

otlV^t' 1 th ‘ inf ° r ”‘ tl °” B””"* ‘Be hilling to he knom ^ P 

I I ““ **“ ‘ h - ““«• ‘Be guards of th. .Hi g 

Keep the secret thhv ”“ S ^ ^ J 

Wed to t Ih ’ ‘ UrP °" i **“’ * hey «ts not nlJ 

wod tolh. ,.d this I. the reoson why X ., t yo „. ^ ^ 

real meaning of this secrecy? ff as the « 0 

.. hS eecre ®y complete, what did P 

they want to hide and how did trn . C 

how did they want to handle the whole. 5 








